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While you’re seeing Boston... 


.. We hope you'll visit our home office building and see the colorful As you approach this building, we hope 
and now-famous mural paintings depicting dramatic scenes from the you'll picture a company with its roots in 
colonial history of New England. The building, pictured above, is Boston and its branches across the nation 
conveniently located on Boylston Street at Copley Square, and you'll ... 71 general agencies from Maine to 
find the murals just inside the front door. Hawaii with 1,000 full-time men who 

You may also want to take a guided tour of this modern, efficient, are faithfully maintaining the ideals set 
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air-conditioned structure ... and we are making our quiet and restful forth by the founders when the 
Fifth Floor Lounge qvelidite from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. to weary NALU company was chartered 112 years ago. 


delegates and their families during the convention. 
New England Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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DOLLARS. You give me a dollar bill—I’ll give you a dollar bill. What 


do you have? You have a dollar and I have a dollar. 


IDEAS. You give me an idea—lI’ll give you an idea. NOW what do we 


have? You have two ideas—I have two ideas. 
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Ideas don’t have a market value. Perhaps it is a good thing they don’t — if they did, membership 


in your Life Underwriters’ Association would cost at least $100 a month. 


a4 


Membership in your local Association — and through it, the National Association — is one of the 


; cheapest and best ways of getting tested sales ideas that we know. 


The long list of successful Kansas City Life agency personnel who belong to their Life Under- 
writers’ Association, and the other-list of those who have held local, state or national office, is 





proof of that statement. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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to SERVE... 


To serve your neighbors faithfully and well; to earn their 
respect and confidence; to know that the work you are 
doing is contributing to the well-being of your community 
and nation—there are three sound reasons for taking pride 


in your work. 


Prudential representatives have that pride. To them, life 
insurance is more than a job—it is their career, their life 
work. Over 70% of them are members of the Prudentiai 
Old Guard, an organization of representatives who have 
completed more than five years with our company. More 
than 39% have had more than 15 years’ experience helping 


others prepare for the future. 


These years of experience mean that recommendations to 
clients are tempered by considered judgment, through 
knowledge, and a keen understanding and appreciation of 


what life insurance can do. 


We are proud of our representatives, and will continue in 
the future, as in the past, to aid them in every way .. . 


the better to serve. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE... . » » » NEWARK, W. J, 
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Nonparticipating |nsurance 
Participating |nsurance 


Group Life 


Group Accident & Sickness 
Group Hospital Expense 
Group Surgical Expense 
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Juvenile Insurance 


Retirement Plans 


Group Retirement Plans 


Special Low Cost Plans 
Income-for-Family Plans 


Atractive General Agency Opportunities Still Available 
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Greetings to the National Association 


i of Life Underwriters 


WE OFFER 





NON-CANCELLABLE and GUARANTEED RENEW- 


ABLE disability income insurance that covers the 





ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD... not accident only, 
nor does it exclude certain types of sickness. It provides 
FULL coverage. This is ONE of the good reasons why 
so many life underwriters protect their clients under our 


policies. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INsuRANCE ComMPANY 


Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality’”’ 
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Protection Policies 
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Six Agents, Three 
Managers on 
Trustee Slate 


Nominating Committee Makes 
Report to National Council 
Tuesday—Elect Thursday 


Under an entirely new procedure, 
the nominating committee miade its 
report at the conclusion of the na- 
afternoon. In ad- 
dition to the slate 
which it reported, 
nominations were 
received from the 
floor, but nominat- 
ing speeches and 
action on the nom- 
inations were de- 
ferred until the 
adjourned council 
meeting at 2:30 
Thursday after- 
noon, 

The nominations 
tional council 
meeting Tuesday 
-of Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Houston, for president; Clifford H. 
Orr, National Life of Vermont, Phila- 





W. B. Hardy 


delphia, for vice-president; Judd C. 
Benson, Union Central Life, Cincin- 
nati, for secretary, and Walter E. 


Barton, Union Central, New York, for 
treasurer, created no surprise. There 
was, however, extreme interest in the 
nominations for trustees because of 
the large number of candidates in the 
field. W. B. Hardy, New England 
Mutual, Cincinnati, said the committee 
would have liked to change the present 
limit of nine nominations for trustees 
to 11, but under the limitations imposed 
on it by the present constitution, it 
submitted this list: 
AGENTS 
David B. Fluegelman, 
Mutual, New York. 
Verne C. Gilbert, Equitable of Iowa, 
Portland, Ore. 
John H. Humphries, Provident Life & 
Accident, Chattanooga, 
Richard E. Imig, New York Life, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Simon D. Weissman, Equitable Society, 
Boston. 
Robert A. Wiley, 
Omaha. 


Northwestern 


New York Life, 


MANAGERS 

Charles J. Currie, Mutual Life, At- 
lanta. 

Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles (for reelection). 

John D, Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, 
Berwyn, Ill. (reelection). 

These candidates were nominated 
from the floor: 

H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (agent). 

D. L. Myrick, Southwestern Life, Lake 
Charles, La., (agent). 

R. M. Goodall, Protective Life, Birm- 
ingham (agent). 

Wayman L. Dean, Life & Casualty, 
Jacksonville, Fla. (manager—for re- 
election). 

Edward L. Choate, New England Mu- 

tual, Los Angeles, reauested before 

the nominations from the floor stated 

_ his name not be placed in nomina- 

ion. 

There were no nominations for 

Elmer C. Moore, New York Life, 


. Wichita, and Mrs. Nola Patterson, Re- 


liance Life, Atlanta, whose candidacies 
apparently have been dropped. 

Before presenting the nominating 
committee’s slate, Mr. Hardy called at- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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es First N. A. L.U. Session 





Presides at N. A. L. U. Boston Meeting Round Table 


PHILIP B. 
Equitable Society, Chicago, Pre 
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Lie Sees No War Ahead; 
Reviews World Situation 


In reviewing the world situation to- 
day at the opening session of the Boston 
convention of the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, Trygve Lie, secre- 
tary-general of the United Nations, de- 
clared that from the information at his 
disposal and his contacts with the lead- 
ers and people of the nations, there is 
no prospect of another war in the fore- 
seeable future, but he did express some 
concern as to the effect of present mis- 
understanding on the United Nations 
itself and the whole scheme of work 
envisaged by the San Francisco charter. 

He said that in sneaking about the 
United Nations and its works, he knew 
he was talking to people who could be 
expected to understand what the United 
Nations is trying to do and to sympa- 
thize with its most basic purposes. 

“The aim of life insurance,” he said, 
“is to provide security to individuals 
and to their families. On a mass scale 
you endeavor to provide security to 
great groups of people. I do not need 
to tell you that it is the aim of the 
United Nations to provide security on 
a global scale to individuals, to nations 
and to the entire world—security 
against war, security against poverty 
and disease, security against economic 
and social distress. 

“Because of this similarity in pur- 
pose it is natural that you, who are en- 
gaged in life insurance work, should 





feel an individual interest in the work 
of the United Nations and a high de- 
gree of responsibility toward its suc- 
cess. 


“In this country alone it is estimated 
that you, who are interested in life in- 
surance, come into daily business con- 
tact with perhaps 2 million people. As a 
result you constitute a permanent and 
highly valuable corps of ambassadors, 
who can do much to make your fellow 
citizens understand the deep need for 
security on a world basis. I am con- 
fident that you will not fail to take ad- 
vantage of such a great opvortunity.” 
What Has Been, Must Be Done 

After surveying the world situation 
from my position and the risks which 
are involved in that situation, he re- 
viewed what the United Nations is do- 
ing about the situation and what he 
feels the United Nations must do in the 
future “to make certain that this situa- 
tion, or any other situation, shall not 
lead to ruin for us all.” 

“This was no exclusive club or cliaue. 
and confused nations, poverty-stricken 
but determined, in the pride of victory, 
to defend themselves against further in- 
trusion or even remote threat of intru- 
sion. Every one of them, quite natu- 
rally, was determined to defend the in- 
terests for which it considered that it 
had fought.” 


((Continued on page 52) 
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Echoes, College 


Hour Featured 


Capacity Crowd on Hand for 
Notable Program—Many 
Pre-Convention Activities 


The presence of Trygve Lie, secre- 
tary general of the United Nations, 
as a speaker at the opening session 
of the Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters was 
the magnet which attracted a record- 
breaking crowd to that session. Start- 
ing with the usual colorful opening 
ceremonies, the session moved through 
a program of especial interest and 
value to a climax in Mr. Lie’s talk with 
which it closed. : 

There was great interest in Mr. Lie 
as a personality because of the posi- 
tion which he occupies and equal in- 
terest when he began to talk in the 
message which he had to give. He is 
unusually well quallified both by past 
experience and by reason of his pres- 
ent connection to review the world 
situation today, His message was on 
the whole one of optimism, but he did 
not discount the explosive possibilities 
that now exist. 


Hobbs Gives Annual Report 


Jul B. Baumann, vice-president of 
the National association, was the pre- 
siding officer. Following the invoca- 
tion by Rt. Rev. Walter J. Furlong, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton. Joseph D. Griffin, president of the 
Boston association, which has done 
such notable work in preparing for and 
entertaining the convention, gave the 
welcome on behalf of that organiza- 
tion, and special guests were intro- 
duced. 

President Philip B. Hobbs, in his 
annual report, stressed the excellent 
outlook for life insurance agents. He 
enumerated the increase in Million 
Dollar Round Table qualifiers, in com- 
pany production club members, He 
told of the work the N.A.L.U. is doing 
to advnace the agent’s well being and 
praised the work of the various com- 
mittees. 


Round Table Echoes 


Snappy sales messages, constituting 
the cream of its program just con- 
cluded, were given in the “Echoes of 
the 1947 Million Dollar Round Table.” 
Harold SS. Parsons, Travelers, Los 
Angeles, Round Table chairman, pre- 
sided and the panel participants were: 
Ron Stever, Eauitable Society, Los 
Angeles; Deal H. Tompkins, North- 
western Mutual Life, Charleston, W. 
Va.; John M. Hammer, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Tampa; Edwin R. Erick- 
son, John Hancock Mutual Life, Buf- 
falo; Fred A. McMaster, Ohio Na- 
tional Life, Los Angeles; Robert P. 
Burroughs, National Life of Vermont, 
aMnchester, N. .; J. Renwick Mont- 
gomery, Phoenix Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia; Paul A. Hazard, Jr., New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, Chicago; Vincent A. 
Miletti. Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Newark, and Max S. Matson, Mutual 
Benefit Life. Cleveland. 

Graham A. Walter. Canada Life, 
Toronto, sveaking on “What Makes a 
Salesman,” outlined the characteristics 
the saleman needs to have and what 
kind of characteristics the manager 
should trv to develop in him. Among 
those he listed were: Be pleasant, de- 
claring that pleasantness helps to build 
good will and lack of it destroys that 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Nearly 350 “Millionaires” 


Million Dollar 


On Education 


Slate, Headed by 
Paul Dunnavan, 


All CLUs for First Time 


With the largest membership and 
the largest attendance in its history, 
the Million Dollar Round Table meet- 
ing at Swampscott, Mass., exemplified 
more than ever the intensive educa- 
tional courses that these gatherings 
have become. Nearly 350 were on hand 
and they attended the sessions assid- 
uously, listened with rapt attention 
and participated to the fullest extent 
possible in a gathering of such size 
in the discussions that followed the 
speeches, 

Though there were some millionaires 
who qualified by writing cases aver- 





Paul Dunnavan 


Harold Parsons 


aging less than $2,000, the meeting 
made it incerasingly clear how com- 
plex the sale of insurance to upper- 
bracket buyers has become. It was 
amazing how much knowledge an 
agent going in heavily for pensions 
trusts, business insurance, and large- 
estate planning has to assimilate just 
to keep up with the procession, let 
alone develop original angles of his 
own. 

Indicative of the emphasis on educa- 
tion and other considerations besides 
mere volume is the fact that every 
elected member of the new officia! 
family of the Million Dollar Round 
Table is a C.L.U. Paul H. Dunnavan, 
Canada Life, Minneapolis, is the new 
chairman. Paul W. Cook, general 
agent Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, 
member of the executive committee, 
succeeds him as vice-chairman, The- 
odore Widing, Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, continues on the executive 
committee, and John R. Mage, North- 
western Mutual, Los Angeles, is the 
new member elected to the committee. 
Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los An- 
geles, is a member exofficio, as im- 
mediate past chairman. 

With Chairman Parsons presiding, 
| the first business session got under way 
| with a talk by Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable 
Society, Chicago, president National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters. Express- 
ing gratification at the degree of co- 
operation between the two organiza- 
tions, Mr. Hobbs said he hoped for even 
closer cooperation in the future, He 
recalled that this was the Round 
Table’s 21st year and the National 
Association’s 58th ,that there was a 
time when the Round Table meetings 
were mainly outings and the associa- 
tion‘s were hardly more than glorified 
sales congresses and stressed the 
progress that both organizations had 
made since those days. 

Mr. Hobbs expressed the hope that 


(Continued on page 52) 
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__ New Sources of Business 
Accent Increasingly fake Future Look Bright 


Inasmuch as the meeting at Swamp- 
scott this week marked the 21st an- 
niversary of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, which was organized at the 
Memphis convention of N.A.L.U. in 
1927, with Paul F. Clark, now presi- 
den of John Hancock Mutual Life, as 
the first chairman, George E Lackey, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Detroit, 
former Round Table chairman, former 
president of N.A.L.U. and former pres- 
ident of the American Society of 
C.L.U., made it the occasion for some 
comments on the future of the Round 
Table and of life insurance, under the 
title, “Looking Ahead at Age 21.” He 
reviewed the new forms of coverage 
developed in the past 21 years and the 
vast possibilities they offer for future 
growth. 


Mr. Lackey said “the members of 
the Round Table have taken tremen- 
dous pride in its accomplishments. and 
growth and contributed much to the 
wealth of the nation and, at the same 
time, aided in the uplifting of a busi- 
ness which has now grown to stagger- 
ing financial proportions—the institu- 
tion of life insurance. All honor to 
you for this.” 

He commented that it has recently 
been said that when a person looks 
back to some achievement in the past 
as his greatest, he is admittedly on 
the decline. Therefore, he expressed 
his delight that his subject allowed 
him to do bit of forecasting, talk about 
trends, and other important things 
that lie ahead. 

“This is an unusual era in the affairs 
of this world. The last five or six 
years, due to world conflict, have ap- 
peared somewhat like a dream insofar 
as the lapse of time is concerned. A 
great many people have had little, if 
any, time for individual planning of 
their estates; therefore, there is plenty 
of work for us to do in the years which 
lie ahead, and certainly no group is 
better qualified to do financial planning 
job for business and its individuals 
than we are because I know that most 
of you have lived up to a rather cem- 
monplace expression uttered by our 
immediate past Secretary of War, Rob- 
ert Patterson, when he said: ‘There is 
no four-lane highway to achievement— 


a bulldozer is needed every inch of the 
way.’ ” 

He declared that one of the finest 
compliments, as well as analysis, of a 
Million, Dollar Round Table man was 
recently given to him by a prominent 
member of this Table when he said: 

“Million Dollar Round Table men 
are generally creative salesmen, and 
therefore are non-competitive. They 
sell the idea, and the insurance is 
thrown in with the idea. That is why 
insurance men can be much good 
friends and still be competing side by 
side. 

“There are, of course, exceptions to 
this situation, but by and large, I 
think the bigger the salesman, the 
more creative and less competitive he 


Ss. 
“Sales ideas and sales plans go in 
cycles, and the more activity in the 
field, the more ‘competition’, if you 
want to call it that. The more the 
public is educated, the more sales are 
made by everybody.” 
Generalizing for just a moment in con- 
nection with the life insurance busi- 
ness as such, Mr. Lackey cited a state- 
ment by the United Press, which re- 
cently referred to life insurance as 
“big business” by saying: 

“There are now 45 members of the 
‘Billion Dollar Club’ in the United 
States, meaning companies with over 
$1 billion in assets. Banks lead in 
number with 19, while life insurance 
companies are next with 12—no other 
type of insurance company qualifies 
for this exclusive group.” 

He added: “It seems to me that all 
of us would raise the standards of our 
business were we to quote frequently 
the fact that there are 45 members 
of the Billion Dollar Club, and that 12 
members are life insurance companies.” 


Growth of the Round Table 


Reviewing the development of the 
table from the membership of 35 in 
1927 to approximately 726 in 1947, 
“and having been tremendously in- 
terested in its growth by attending 
every meeting held, with the good 
fortune of working in the same agency 
with 11 million dollar men in my time, 


(Continued on page 45) 








Speakers at the dinner at which Travelers was host to the \Million Dollar 


Round Table: 


Jesse W. Randall, president of Travelers; Harold Parsons, 


Travelers, Los Angeles, and vice-president Esmond Ewing of Travelers. 


Says Business 
Interest Valuation 


Needs Rechecking 
W. J. Wheeler Gives 
Million Dollar Writers 
Some Thoughtful Views 


_ The subject of valuation of business 
interests “is now in very great need 
of reexamination by all of us,” said 
Walter J. Wheeler, attorney of North. 
western National, in his talk before the 
Million Dollar Round Table at Swamp. 
scott, 

Some of the questions~-in need of 
more complete answers, he said, are 
these: 

1. What is the money value of g 
man to a business? 

2. What is the value of a going 
business? Does its goodwill have g 
value? If so, what is the goodwill 
value and of what does goodwill con. 
sist? May it all be allocated to the 
life of one man? 

3. Is the rule-of-thumb “5-times 
salary,” used to measure a key man’s 
insurable value, as good as any rule 
which may be devised? 

4. Do we always clearly distin. 
guish the difference between the money 
value of a man and the money value 
of a man’s property? 

5. In business cases, as in others, 
it is expected that the opinions of 
home office underwriters will differ, 
Do we have any constructive sugges. 
tions which might be helpful to them? 

6. Of what use are valuation for 
mulas? What about the position that 
values cannot be conclusively estab- 
lished? 

7. What good is a stock-purchase 
agreement for estate-tax purposes? 
Which businesses should have such an 
agreement? Which should not? ~ 

8. What conclusions may be drawn 
from court decisions on valuation? ~ 


Mr. Wheeler confined his discussion 
to the small or medium-sized business 
corporation, although he said much of 


the data might have a bearing on pro 
prietorships or partnerships, “ 


“Unique Convergence of Interests” 4 


Business insurance involves a unique 
convergence of interests, he said. It 
touches small business, called the 
“backbone of the American system of 
free enterprise.” It concerns the top- 
ranking profssional salesman, the mil- 
lion-dollar producer — representing 
perhaps 50% of his volume—and other 
agents who aspire to follow his lead. 
It is vital to the life-insurance com- 
panies, which are the backbone of our 
free- enterprise system of security; 
and it, incidentally, concerns the com- 
paunies’ home-office departments of 
agency, underwriting, law, and to 4 
lesser but perhaps increasing extent, 
the technical service of the investment 
department. 


“What is the money value of a man 
to a business?” asked Mr. Wheeler. 
“A corporation secured a million dol- 
lars of business insurance on the life 
of its board chairman, Mr. Smith. 
After his death an announcement was 
made that ‘within 48 hours after the 
death of Mr. Smith, the stock of the 
company had advanced approximately 
20 points. Another corporation, 4 
New England shoe company, set up 4 
$300,000 reserve to protect it against 
loss if one of its officials should die. 
The official recently did die and in the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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progress of the past — the promise of the future 
— are evident in tons of steel reaching for the sky, 


just down the street from Convention headquarters. 


The new addition to the John Hancock home office, 
now under construction, means more to visiting N. A. 
L. U.’s than just another change in Boston’s skyline. 
For it is a symbol of faith, not only in the future of one 


company, but of the life insurance industry as a whole. 


Built by the individual initiative of America’s life 


insurance policyholders, every life insurance company 





home office stands as a symbol of the indestructibility 


of the American spirit, which finds one of its highest 


expressions in the purchase of life insurance. 


To the delegates to the N. A. L. U. Convention, 
whose tireless efforts make this expression possible, 
the John Hancock extends a hearty welcome and its 


wish for a happy sojourn in Boston. 






Fa te TE He 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 
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Rutherford Tells 
New Pattern For 


State Conferences 


All to Be Held Early, No 
Speakers and No Set 
Agenda, State Officers Told 


A brand new setup for the 34 State 
conferences to be held this year was 
announced by James E. Rutherford, 
executive vice-president of N.A.L.U., at 
the state officers’ dinner Monday night 
and was enthusiastically received. After 
Mr. Rutherford had outlined the new 
setup there were only two votes for 
continuing the old plan. ie 

Herbert R. Hill, Life of Virginia, 
Richmond, chairman of the committee 
on state and regional associations, who 
was presiding, said he considers that 
the conferences that already have been 
held were eminently successful. but 
he hopes that the new plan may bring 
these meetings to new heights. 


More Exchange of Ideas 


The first voint raised in connection 
with the conferences which Mr. Ruther- 
ford discussed was the request that 
they be held early enough so that the 
ideas developed can be used in the 
current association year. The answer 
to that is that all of them except that 
in Illinois will be held in October, in- 
stead of carrying them on into January 
as heretofore. 

Another request was to cut down on 
set sveeches or eliminate them entirely. 
to allow more time for exchange of 
ideas. Hereafter there will be no set 
speeches. no set agenda and no rush- 
rush. The question has been asked: 
“Won’t we need some procedure?” Each 
local association will be asked to sub- 
mit (1) a list of problems and (2) a 
list of successful accomplishments, with 
literature or other material in connec- 
tion with them. These will supply 
plenty of material for discussion. 

A National association representa- 
tive will attend esch eorference and 
act as moderator. He will have a track 
to run on if a meeting begins to wabble. 


New State Handbook Issued 


One important feature in connection 
evith the new setup is the 40-page state 
handhook which has been developed by 
Mr. Hill’s committee, which gives the 
answers to most state association prob- 
lems. The first four copies. which had 
been assembled and bound by hand, 
were brought to this meeting but the 
hooks will be sent out in the near 
future to state association officers. A 
72-page handbook on local administra- 
tion also has been prepared by Hugh 
S. Bell’s committee. 

Fach state association will be asked 
to line uv a panel of experts on vari- 
ous problems. Heretofore the experts 
reame in and anewered the auestions. 
Fwerybody tried to take notes on what 
thev said. Now that will all be in the 
book and all those attending will have 
to take notes on will be the discussions. 
The conference Monday night fol- 
lowed the new pattern in that there 
were ro formal speakers and no set. 
tonics for discussion. Slins were passed 
around the tables and all those present 
were reanested to submit auestions or 
tanics which thev wanted discussed. 
‘The decided majority of them concerned 
the state conferences. Manv of them 
were covered in Mr. Rutherford’s talk 
but there were several on that general 
subject which were taken up separately. 


Need Conflerence Every Year? 


One was: “Is it necessary to hold a 
state conference every vear?” Mr. 
‘Rutherford ssid that with the new 
manual jt might not he. The National 
micht give certain allowances to the 
‘state association and let it run its own 

































Adequate Insurance Leaves Changes Made in 


Man Free to Spend Balance 


The selling point emphasized by 
Graham R. Walter, manager of Canada 
Life at Toronto in his general session 
speech was that having purchased 
adequate life insurance, a man can 
spend the rest of his money with a free 
conscience, just so he has paid his 
premiums each month. 

Perhaps the most poignant of a num- 
ber of illustrations Mr. Walter offered 
of this point was the time he bought 
a horse while selling life insurance in 
Milwaukee. His manager told him that 
if he would sell the expensive horse he 
would write a million, but he didn’t 
know that the horse paid for every oat 
he ever ate. The speaker’s technique 
was to ride constantly so that the many 
people who rented horses would say to 
him, “My, it must be nice to own your 
own horse”. Mr. Walter would then re- 
ply, “Yes, it certainly is, but I couldn’t 





GRAHAM R. WALTER 


own this baby if I didn’t know how to 
make one dollar do the work of three.” 
When they would ask what he meant 
by that he would say, “Well, I can’t tell 
you here in front of the horses and 
everybody, but where do you work and 
would 2 o’clock be a good time to see 
you?” The speaker said he did not 
know how many horses he sold, but 
that he sold a good deal of life in- 
surance, 

Mr. Walter outlined other character- 
istics and concepts which have brought 
success to him and his men. He ad- 
vised salesmen to be pleasant, saying, 
“A grim determination to succeed has 
kept many a salesman from success. 
Come in with a big smile on your face 
and mean it. There is enough gloom in 
the world to make every gloom chaser 
welcome and the cheerful person is al- 
ways appreciated. Pleasantness helps 
to build good will, and lack of it de- 
stroys it. Good will is the disposition 
of a satisfied customer to return and 
buy again ‘because he has been well 
treated, and that treatment must have 


as one of the chief ingredients, pleas- 
antness.” 

It is every salesman’s job to become 
well and favorably known, he declared. 
The life insurance agent’s job is no 
different from that of people in other 
walks of life, where it is just as neces- 
sary to be a salesman. The lawyer 
must sell the jury, the teacher must 
sell the students, the doctor with the 
best bedside manner and with the most 
contacts around town builds up the 
soundest practice. 


Must be Favorably Known 


A salesman has to be favorably 
known to the prospect, because he has 
to employ methods that the prospects 
would not take from a stranger. Mr. 
Walter said a study of human behavior 
shows that the people resent having 
their routine of work and pleasure in- 
terrupted, being asked questions, hav- 
ing the initiative taken in conversation, 
any display of knowledge of their busi- 
ness or personal affairs, and unasked 
for help in making a decision. The 
life agent must employ many of these 
and if he is well known to the prospect, 
he will be allowed to get away with 
them. 

Obviously enthusiastic himself, the 
Canadian manager said he placed a 
high premium on enthusiasm. He 
said many persons shy away from en- 
thusiasm for fear he will look ridicu- 
lous, but that an agent should let him- 
sel go and show his feelings, A man 
with an idea he feels is worthwhile 
should express it and people will listen 
to him and respect the idea. ia) 

He cautioned, however, that enthu- 
siasm is not enough and likened it to 
the foam on beer that must be tied to 
something solid. 

Mr. Walter indicated that one of 
the biggest jobs of any sales manager 
is to help his salesmen acquire prestige. 
He defined prestige as something that 
the conscientious, sincere, generous and 
hard working man builds up over the 
years, saying that in the older man it 
helps to compensate for the vigor and 
hustle of the younger man. He said 
that prestige involves, among other 
things, success in work, in paying of 
bills, being seen in the right places 
and with the right people, dressing 
properly and maintaining a good per- 
sonal insurance program. 

Most important to the salesman is 
belief jn himself, belief in his company 
and belief in his product. Mr. Walter 
recounted how he had belief in life in- 
surance before he entered it, saying 
that when he got out of college there 
were no jobs available for young law- 
yers and he realized he would have to 
sell something. ‘Then he reasoned, if 
you couldn’t sell something that lets 
people spend more money while they 
are young and at the same time guar- 
antees them a bigger income when they 
are old, he couldn’t sell anything. He 
has felt since then whenever he buys 
anything which he wants, if he can 
buy a life insurance policy to go along 
with it he isn’t the least bit extrava- 
gant. 





show. As a matter of fact, he said that 
plan is being tried out in Missouri this 
year. 

_ Another concerned the possibility of 
limiting the conferences to one day. 
Mr. Hill’s answer was that with the 
combined meetings running eight, 10 
or 12 hours, it might make a pretty 
long day, and also that closing a meet- 
ing at noon of the second day gave 
the National association man in at- 
tendance time to get to his next stop. 
Mr. Rutherford said the experiment is 
being tried in Indiana of having a 
shorter session, with about two hours 
in the morning and three or four in the 
afternoon. In other cases they will 


run through the day and on into the 
evening. 

“If you have a Leaders Round Table, 
is it self-supporting?” was another 
question. The answers in most cases 
seemed to be that it is, financially, al- 
though in some cases it was subsidized 
at the start. That was the case in 
Texas, but after the dues were raised 
from $3 to $5 the money advanced by 
the state association was repaid. In 
Indiana the expense is covered by high- 
er dues in the state association, which 
keeps the Round Table entirely under 
its jurisdiction and pays the cost. 

W. Baker, John Hancock, Louis- 
(Continued on page 12) 


National Association 
Organizational Setup 


Amendments to Constitution 
Adopted; Reject Elimination 
of Two Committees 


Several rather important changes jn 
the organizational setup of the Nationa] 
Assn. of Life underwriters were madg 
at the national council meeting Mop. 
day. They had been recommended by 
the functions and activities commi 
headed by Trustee Carlton W. Cox, 
Metropolitan Life, Paterson, N. J., pre. 
viously approved in principle by the 
council and drafted in final form by the 
committee on by-laws, being presented 
by Trustee Ernest A, Crane, North. 
western, Mutual, Indianapolis, chairmay 
of that committee. Mr. Crane said the 
amendments had been the subject of 
much consideration and conference, in. 
cluding consultation with O. Sam Cum. 
mings, Kansas City Life, Dallas, former 
president, who wrote most of the pres. 
ent constitution. 


Balk on ‘Dropping (Committees | 


The only opposition to the proposed 
changes came in connection with an 
amendment revising the list of standing 
committees, which among other things 
would have eliminated the committees 
on cooperation with attorneys, trust 
officers and the U.S. Chamber of Com. 
merce and merged them into a new 
committee to be known as the commit. 
tee on relations with other organiza. 
tions. George 5. Lackey, Massachn- 
setts Mutual, Detroit, and Paul F. Cont 
way, John Hancock, Syracuse, chair. 
men respectively of the committees on 
cooperation with attorneys and trust 
officers, took the platform to urge the 
need for continuance of those commit. 
tees and many speakers from the floor 
backed them up, speaking of especially 
of the better relations with attorneys 
which had been brought about through 
the work of Mr. Lackey’s committee, 
Trustee John D. Moynahan, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Berwyn, IIl., explained the 
reason for the recommendations made 
by the functions and activities com- 
mittee. It was stated that there had 
been suggestions for committees deal- 
ing with C.P.A.s, credit men and per- 
haps others, and it was felt that all 
of these activities could be merged into 
one committee, with perhaps co-chair- 
men or subcommittees for the work of 
the committee it was proposed to elim- 
inate. 

Trustee Judd C. Benson, Union Cen- 
tral Life, Cincinnati, moved the restor- 
ation of the two committees about 
which protest had been made, stating 
that the U.S. Chamber committee was 
perhaps unnecessary as its work paral- 
leled quite largely that of the com- 
mittee on federal law and legislation. 
The motion was adopted by a large 
majority. This leaves the new com 
mittee to deal with “other organiza 
tions” outside of the two classes spe 
cifically named, 


One New Committee 


One new committee is created—a 
committee of agents. It has _ been 
functioning the past year, with Tru 
tee John P. Costella, Southwester 
Life, Dallas, as chairman, but with only 
a semi-official status. It is to be com- 
vosed wholly of members who do n0t 
have supervisory or managerial duties. 
The business standards committee 
dropped and the two committees which 
have been dealing with state and local 
association matters are merged. The 
committee on agency practices becomes 
“field” practices and that on life in 
surance information and “public” infor- 
mation. 

Other amendments create an exect- 
ville, said that in Kentucky the general 

(Continued on page 12) 
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File on the Home Builder Who Never Drove a Nail 


Up AND DowN the streets of his town, Tom Farrell can 
point out attractive homes he has helped to build. 
Yet Tom is not an architect...not a building con- 
tractor...not a carpenter or a mason. He’s an Equi- 
table Society representative. 

These homes which Tom Farrell points out with 
such satisfaction were financed through the 
Equitable Society’s Assured Home Ownership Plan. 
Thanks to Tom, they’re protected against the two 
greatest threats to home-ownership—death and hard 
times. 

And Tom takes particular pride in the fact that 





Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 


American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 














of all the Assured Home Ownership Plans he has 
written, not one mortgage has ever been foreclosed! 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood. It’s a good way of life, one that benefits 
the entire community. Safeguarding homes—edu- 
cating the good citizens of tomorrow— dignifying 
old age—bringing greater peace of mind to families 
everywhere—the Equitable Representative does a 
day’s work that is a source of daily satisfaction. He 
can be proud of the respect that is his as a member 
of a highly regarded profession and as a represent- 
ative cf an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Hobbs Sees Bright 


Future for Life 


Insurance Agents 


Administrative Report 
Lists What Is Being Done 
To Improve Conditions 


President Philip B. Hobbs, in his an- 
nual report at the first general session 
stressed the excellent outlook for the 
life insurance business. 

“More of our members belong to state 
leaders’ clubs,” he said. “The Million 
Dollar Round Table and the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table are 
at all time highs. Company clubs are 
greatly on the increase. The number 
holding the C.L.U. designation is stead- 
ily increasing. Our average isze policy 
shows the modern desire for insurance 
protection, as opposed to the days when 
$1,000 was a unit. The outlook for our 
business is good. People have money. 
Due to the impact of high taxation and 
low interest yields, they need our prod- 
uct more than ever before. The an- 
nuity principle is only available through 
us. In fact, in a perfectly legitimate 
‘way, we have a monopoly to serve the 
greatest welfare of the American in- 
suring public and through them to ren- 
der the greatest benefit to our entire 
citizenry for the good of our economy 
and our great and beloved country.” 


Recalls 1936 Convention 


Mr. Hobbs recalled that at the con- 
vention held here in 1936 he was first 
offer dea national chairmanship in the 
association. He paid tribute to the host 
associationfi saying that “we are most 
fortunate in the quality of the program 
and the hospitality of our reception 
from all in Boston who are responsible 


for making this convention an outstand- 
ing success.” 

Reporting on the work of this admin- 
istration he said at the outset it con- 
ceived it to be its duty to increase the 
prestige of the association as the 
spokesman for the fieldmen; to im- 
prove the lot of the career agent and 
protect the market for his services; 
to play its full part in improving the 
sales atmosphere in which the agent 
works; to bend every effort toward in- 
creasing the opportunities for self- 
improvement on the part of the field- 
man; to strengthen local and state as- 
sociations and thus increase their abil- 
ity to serve members; and to work un- 
ceasingly to protect the interests of 
the policyholders. 


Cites Membership Gains 


To increase the prestige of the as- 
sociation as the spokesman for the 
fieldman Mr. Hobbs said that “we have 
worked constantly toward this objec- 
tive, and have added strength to the 
program of the association, through a 
net gain of 46 in the number of local 
associations, now making our total 495, 
and an increase in membership as of 
June 30, from 45,241 to 50,025. 

Mr. Hobbs said that over the last 
year the association has participated 
in the preparation by the National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners of a 
standard group definition and has aided 
in securing the adoption of such sug- 
gested legislation in many states. In 
this connection there is much work to 
be done, because, although the associa- 
tion recognizes a proper trend toward 
mass selling in the group life field 
there are dangers inherent in exten- 
sion of this principle in unrealistic 
amounts. Further, the National asso- 
ciation believes that group life insur- 
ance serves its best and primary pur- 
pose when the employer-employe rela- 
tionship is a requisite for the issuance 
of a master contract, he said. 


Through the year the president has 
traveled to some 40 states and ap- 
peared before more than 50 local and 
state associations, and at each one has 
discussed steps leading toward a ter- 
minal date for the issuance of new 
National Service life insurance. He 
said that with practically no excep- 
tions this suggestion has been re- 
ceived with enthusiastic approval. Be- 
fore suggesting remedial legislation 
it is obviously necessary to wait for 
the unification of the armed services 
to take place and possibly for a deci- 
sion to be arrived at on the matter of 
universiay military training. It seems 
now proper, he said, that a terminal 
date for National Service life insur- 
ance be suggested and that another 
form of protection be substituted in 
its place. 


Discusses Compensation Questionnaire 


In the interests of the agents’ well- 
being and contentment in this busi- 
ness, Mr. Hobbs said that A.A.L.U. 
has prepared and mailed a question- 
naire on agents’ compensation to a 
large cross-section of companies do- 
ing business in the United States so 
that it may ascertain facts by which 
the committee on agents’ compensa- 
tion can determine and report trends 
In compensation and perhaps principles 
for consideration in  constructiong 
modern, equitable agents’ compensa- 
tion and benefit plans. He lauded the 
untiring efforts of Chairman H. Ken- 
nedy Nickell, Connecticut Generay 
Chicago, and Vice-chairman P. ; 
Quarto, John Hancock, New York City. 
“We can assure you this matter is 
rece:ving the attention of all at head- 
quarters and properly interested com- 
mittees, so that we may add an im- 
portant contribution to this vital sub- 
ject,” he said. 

For many years a cooperating com- 
mittee has collaborated with a similar 
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company association committee on the 
matter of social security and the pog. 
sibility of bringing under old age ang 
survivor insurance benefits agents not 
now covered. Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central, Cincinnati, and others on this 
sub-committee have worked arduous} 
on this vital matter, and believe that 
recent Supreme Court decisions yj] 
have a tendency to clarify what has 
been a most difficult subject, Mr. Hobbs 
said, 
Public Education Efforts 

As to improving the sales atmos. 
phere in which the agent works, Mr, 
Hobbs said that throughout the year 
the association has endeavored to im. 
prove the understanding of the jp. 
suring public, with particular empha. 
sis on education at the secondary 
school level. The booklet, “Buying 
Insurance,” has received wide distrj- 
bution, and the film, “The Search for 
Security,” has been shown in hun. 
lreds of high schools and clubs. He 
hanked Steacy E. Webster, Providen: 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
-ommittee on life insurance informa. 
‘ion, and also congratulated the In. 
stitute of Life Insurance for its help 
on this all-important matter. 


Lauds Award Winners 


Emphasis has beei consistent and 
increasing on the national quality 
award, said Mr. Hobbs. For instance, 
there were 1,279 qualifiers in 1945, 
3,376 in 1946, 4,965 in 1947, or approxi- 
mately 10% of N.A.L.U.’s membership, 
He expressed appreciation to Chair. 
man Frank B, Alberts of the commit- 
tee on conservation and to Wilfrid B, 
Jones of “Life Association News,” for 
their cooperation. 

As to strengthening local and state 
associations and thus increasing their 
ability to serve the membership, Mr, 
Hobbs said that throygh state con- 
‘erences and speakers’ bureau oper- 
tions there has been continuous work 
1 assisting all associations to do even 
nore productive jobs. Conferences this 
year were attended by representatives 
of 401 local associations in 41 states, 
‘epresenting 43,475 members who at 
‘hat time constituted 8714% of the 
otal membership. Thirty-four con- 
“erences are planned for this fall. A 
{0-page printed “Handbook on State 
Association Administration,” the first 
»ver prepared by the National Associ- 
ation, has been produced for distri- 
hution in conferences this fall. He 
thanked Trustee Herbert R. Hill and 
sible for the handbook. Also to be 
his committee. who are largely respon- 
used at these conferences is a 72-page 


printed “Handbook on Local Associa- 
_ tion Administration,” the most com- 
_ plete ever published, and the first re- 
’ vision in a number of years. He thanked 


Trustee Hugh S, Bell and his commit- 
tee for their contribution to the state 
conferences and to the work of each 
local association. 

Mr. Hobbs said the committee on 
federa! law and legislation has worked 
hard during the year in the interests 
of your policyholders. Efforts have 
been made to induce the House ways 
and means committee to remove inequl- 
ties and discriminations from the fed- 
eral income tax and the estate tax 
laws. At a recent public hearing be- 
fore the ways and means committee, 
Chairman 144 C, Benson was cordially 
received, as he proposed clarification 
of an amendment to section 811 (g) 
of the 1942 internal revenue code 
which ‘* hic suggestions are followed, 
sata nt -~- remove the premium- 
paying test and return to the old in 
cidents-of-ownership test in determin- 
ing what insurance should be prop- 
erly included in the gross estate 0 
the “°cedent. 

“Ws are encouraged to believe the 
Congress looks with favor on amend- 
ments which will remove inequities 
and discriminations against our busl- 
ness,” he said. 
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1947 MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 
QUALIFIERS 


*E, Frank Andrews 
W. A. Bethune 


R. G. Bosher Norfolk, Va. 
*W. Lester Brooks Charlotte, N. C. 
N. W. Carr Jackson, Miss. 
*J. T. Comer Gastonia, N. C. 


*John L. McCann 
Magnus B. Norman 
Ray S. Peters 


*Lifetime member 


1947 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 
QUALIFIERS 


Dallas L. Alford, Jr. 
D. H. Andrews 

E. Frank Andrews 
William H. Andrews, Jr. 
Edgar W. Arnold 

J. V. Barrniger 

John W. Berryhill, Jr. 
E. Davant Bostick, Jr. 
W. Lester Brooks 

M. O. Carter 

Dan S. Chidester 

L. Roy Cloninger 

J. T. Comer 

James P. Deal 
RC. Flemister, Jr. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Shreveport, La. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 




















Greensboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
’ Denver, Colo. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Harriman, Tenn. 
Norwood, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RALPH C. PRICE, President 


to the JEFFERSON STANDARD LEADERS 
who are attending the N.A.L.U. Meeting 


W. E. Fletcher 
William P. Fogarty 
J. P. Fritts 

S. M. Gibbs 

F, S. J. Hancock 
Felix L. Hargis 

W. Dick Hinton 

C. C. Hooks 

A. G. Janszen 


"William H. Jenkins 


L. M. Krupp 

Harry L. Laue 

Bert W. Marshall 
Ward A. Meyerhoeffer 
John L. McCann 

H. J. McCray 
Edwin R. Nelson 
Dorman T. Payne 
T. A. Proctor - 
Frank R. Richardson 
M. A. Rosoff 

O. P. Schnabel 

Wm. J. Schnabel 
Frank Shinn 

James V. Simpson 
Albert Lee Smith 

F,. McKey Smith 
Peter Lee Smith 

E. Fred Smock 
Donald S. Stark 

M. Stanley Sturm 
James A. White 
William H. White 
Irvin A. Williams 
Peter McK. Williams 
Kenneth C. Wright 
Samuel V. Ziglar 





Tulsa, Okla. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Greensboro, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Greenville, Texas 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Concord, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Concord, N. C. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Sanford, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 








more than ‘100,000,000 
insurance in force 
—JEFFERSON STANDARD— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


° GREENSBORO, North Carolina 
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Tells New State 
Conference Pattern 


(Continued from page 8) 


tive committee of the board of trustees, 
composed of the president, executive 
vice-presidnt, immediate past president, 
secretary an dtreasurer, with power to 
act between board meetings, which was 
discussed rather fully last year; for- 
mally transfer to the executive vice- 
president the former duties of the man- 
aging director; delete all reference to 
regional associations, as there are now 
none and are not likely to be, and 
change the quorum for conventions to 
one or more delegates from each of 50 
or more member associations. 


Little Compensation Discussion. . 


In spite of the animated discussion 
at the meeting of the committee on 
agents’ compensation Monday, the re- 
port of the committee as amended at 
that meeting was adopted without dis- 
cussion. It was announced that the 
trustees had approved the committee’s 
recommendation for the appointment of 
an actuary, who is to be selected as 
soon as possible by the executive vice- 
president. 


In the absence of H. Kennedy Nickell, 
Connecticut General Life, Chicago, who 
was unable to attend the convention 
the report was presented by Pasqual A. 
Quarto, John Hancock, New York, 
chairman of the sub-committee on com- 
pensation research, who has acted as 
vice-chairman of the committee. 

However, the Indianapolis proposals 
outlined in The National Underwriter 
of Aug, 29 were presented asepartely 
and the resolution adopted there were 
referrd to the agents’ comnepsation 
committee for future consideration. 


Too Much Attention to N. Y. Law 


In bringing up this matter, Ernest 
A. Crane referred to the fact that the 
Indianapolis group first proposed the 
employment of an actuary four years 
ago and the proposal was rejected at 
that time. 

J. R. Townsend of Indianapolis ex- 
plained what the group there had in 
mind, commenting that too much at- 
tention is being given to following the 
wording of the New York law and that 
there is too much of a tendency to base 
proposals on conditions of the last few 
years, where the years immediately 
ahead may be quite different. 

Treasurer Walter E. Barton ii his 
report emphasized that he was strongly 
opposed to the action of the Trustees 
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GREETINGS 10 THE WALL. U. 


The Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company 
welcomes the Fifty-Eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters to our 
City and heartily congratulates your organization for 
the many advancements it has brought to our pro- 
fession. We are certain that our 400,000 policy- 
holders throughout New England have benefited 
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in adopting an unbalanced budget to 
provide for the employment of an 
actuary, although there were no funds 
on hand to pay him. As his was the 
only negative vote on the proposition 
he said apparently all of the others 
could not be wrong but he emphasized 
that there must be additional finances 
provided to meet this additional ex- 
pense. 


Education, Information ‘Work 


Clifford H. Orr, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, reviewed the work 
of his committee rather briefly, and 
then introduced E, L. G. Zalinski, man- 
aging director of the newly organized 
Life Underwriter Training Council, who 
explained the details of the new inter- 
mediate training program to be offered 
by the council on which he has been 
working since last April. 

Steacy Webster, reporting for the 
committee on life insurance informa- 
tion, referring to the desire of more 
emphasis on the work of the agents, 
pointed out that this is being done in 
the current advertising series of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. He said 
returns from a questionnaire to local 
associations, not yet complete, show 
notable results in the way of the use 
Memberships Mean Money 


Charles J. Currie, Mutual Life, At- 
lanta, chairman of the membership 
committee, stressed as an additional 
reason for further expansion of mem- 
bership activities the statement of 
Treasurer Barton regarding the finan- 
cial situation of N.A.L.U. and declared 
that it takes memberships to get 
money. He made a ‘fervent appeal, 
in the best southern oratorical tradi- 
tion, for additional effort along that 
line,.and accorded the highest praise 
to those whose efforts had helped 
bring the membership to new heights. 

President Hobbs called on Trustee 
Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles, for a few words, inas- 
much as California has risen to third 
place among the states in membership, 
passing the president’s own state, IIli- 
nois. Mr. Cleeton commented that 
there are still two states ahead of 
California—Pennsylvania and New 
York, and gave notice that “we’re 
after you, too.” 

Oppose Trust Council Divorce 


Chairman Conway of the committee 
on cooperation with trust officers in 
addition to the matters covered in his 
regular report commented on the pro- 
posals that have been made to divorce 
the Life Insurance & Trust Councils 
from both the N.A.L.U, and the trust 
division of the American Bankers 
Assn. and strongly opposed any such 
action, stating that the councils now 
constitute a bridge between the two 
major organizations. : 

Most of the other committee chair- 
men, except for federal law and legis- 
lation, which is treated elsewhere, 
either stood on their published reports 
or commented on them very briefly. 

There were no resolutions reported 
except the customary ones of thanks 
and appreciation. 





Mo. Regional Meetings 


J. Frank Trotter, Mutual Life, Kan- 
gas City, recently elected president of 
the Missouri Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has arranged for a series of 11 
regional meetings in that state. He 
has drafted Herbert A. Hedges, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, Kansas City, former 
N.A.L.U. president, to take charge of 
this activity. 





Luncheon For Trust Men 


Paul F. Conway, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Syracuse, N.Y., chairman of the 
committee on cooperation with trust 
officers, presided at a luncheon session 
arranged by that committee Monday, 


with a number of trust officers in at- N.A 


tendance, 


—————. 


Make Changes in 
Organizational Setup 


(Continued from page 8) 


agents and managers pay the freight 
and expressed some surprise that that 
was not generally the case. Don Barnes 
of the headquarters staff said there are 
21 that are paying their own way. “[f 
a leaders organization can’t support 
itself, who can?” he asked. Another 
angle brought up was whether they 
are self-sustaining in the matter of 
ideas and the experience of one state 
where there are several auxiliary op. 
ganizations was that they depend 
largely on_the state association for 
guidance. Reference was made to the 
fact that the National association hag 
put out a brochure on organizing round 
tables and prospective organizers 
were urged to secure it. 

The possibility of forming a National 
association of Leaders Round Tables 
was brought up. Mr. Rutherford sajq 
the considered opinion was that it 
should be left entirely to the states, 
The next question was: Why? The 
reply was that the National association 
favors as much local and state autono. 
my as possible, and furthermore that 
it is pretty badly cluttered up with 
organizations as it is. 


The suggestion was made that the 
national quality award might take care 
of this. Mr. Hill said that his state 
had advocated that the Round Table 
make its requirements comply exactly 
with those for the N.Q.A. and call jt 
the Virginia Quality Club. 

Another matter brought up was that 
of a lapel button and insignia for 
N.A.L.U. members. Mr. Rutherford 
said a design has been prepared and 
is expected to be ready for submission 
to the state conferences. If anything 
is done along this line, it will have 
to be on a mass basis, and he said 
previous tests had indicated that there 
was not sufficient demand to make it 
feasible. 


Labor Union Problem 


A question which is really vital to 
many associations was that of indus. 
trial men joining labor unions. Mr. Hill 
said the Richmond association member. 
ship is predominantly weekly premium 
men and that his method of meeting 
that problem has been to emphasize 
that A.L.U. is not in any way a bar 
gaining union but is interested solely 
in life insurance and benefits to policy- 
holders, and deals with all branches 
of the business. He said that usually 
brings them in. 

Mr. Baker said he had told the union 
organizers that he will see that every 
man in his agency joins the union if 
they will see that he joins the associa 
tion. The result is that his office is 
100% union and 100% N.A.L.U. 

Miss Joy Luidens, executive secre 
tary of the Chicago association, was 
asked to tell how the problem had been 
handled there. She said that it is 4 
problem, but that the chief reliance 
has been on the loyalty of members, 
built up through the years by what 
the association has done for them 
through the years. It has provided 
education and prestige that they can't 
get through the union. 

Mr. Hill then paid tribute to the 
work of the local and state association 
executive secretaries and introduced 10 
of them who were present. : 

He had announced when the meeting 
started that it would be concluded at 
9 o’clock. When it was right on the 
hour of 9 he said he did not think it 
should be ended without hearing from 
Phil Hobbs, N.A.L.U. president, wh 
was at the speakers table, but that it 
should be assumed that his talk 
been finished five minutes before. 
Hobbs said he did not want te do any 
thing to interfere with that assump 
tion, and sat down. Jul B. Bauman) 
-L.U. vice-president, also was 
duced on the same basis. 
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Founding City of N.A.L. U. 
Plays Host at 57th Rally 


By WILLIAM CARROLL HILL 


The Boston Life Underwriters Assoc- 
jation, host to the National association 
at this 57th annual convention, is the 
oldest existing life association of its 
kind in the country. It was not the 
first such body organized, as local as- 
sociations had been formed in Cincin- 
nati in 1872, and later in Cleveland, Col- 
umbus and several southern states, but 
all of these earlier attempts had proved 
unsuccessful by 1876. 

Col. Chauncey Monroe Ransom, pub- 
lisher of an insurance journal in Cin- 
cinnati and later to acquire the “Stan- 
dard’’ in Boston, has long been. recog- 
nized as the one whose inspiration, 
foresight and initiative led to the or- 
ganization and successful development 
of underwriters’ associations. His first 
attempt in Cincinnati, and others 
which followed, had collapsed because 
of too ambitious and radical programs 
for which the field was not then ripe. 

When Col. Ransom came to Boston 
in 1878 he had acquired a wider and 
sounder concept of means and methods 
by which to unite the competitive ele- 
ments in the business. The earlier at- 
tempts at purging the business of its 
evils had been based on compulsion and 
dictation. The result had been fail 
ure. Col Ransom recognized the need 
of a broader basis and deeper purpose 
and decided that organization success 
would have to be secured, less quickly 
perhaps, through education rather than 
by extreme action. 


First Step Taken in 1883. 


The first step toward the organiza- 
tion of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association was taken in the early part 
of April 1883 when at the suggestion of 
Col, Ransom, 17 general agents invited 
the representatives of the life compan- 
ies doing business in Boston, to meet 
at the office of the “Standard,” 70 Kil- 
by street, on April 18, 1883, to consider 
the matter of the formation of a life 
underwriters association. 

In response to this call a meeting 
was held at which the subject of the 
proposed association was fully and 
freely discussed. It is only fair to say 
that at this stage of the proceedings a 
majority of the gentlemen present, 
while not indifferent to the advantages 
of the proposed fraternity, entertained 
grave doubts of its success. 

It should be borne in mind that at 
this period rebating, a major evil in 
the business, twisting, and switching 
business, were of such common practice 
that even the most optimistic had little 
hope that relief could be brought about 
by any means, least of all by organiz- 
ation of the agents themselves. It was 
a serious question whether such a un- 
ion of insurance men could be effected 
and maintained on a basis that would 
harmonize conflicting interests and bind 
om in a happy and lasting brother- 
ood. 


Ransom Well Fortified 


On all points Chauncey M. Ransom 
was well fortified. He had made the 
enterprise a subject of long and earnest 
study, so that he was able to anticipate 
the obstacles to be surmounted and pre- 
dict ultimate success. His enthusiasm 
became contagious so that before the 
meeting had long progressed others 
felt moved to speak strongly in favor 
of the proposed union and before the 
meeting adjourned the members found 
themselves committed to the work of 


| onganization, 


A committee was appointed forthwith 
consisting of Col Sidney M. Hedges, 
Mutual Benefit Life; Francis March, 
John Hancock, and George N. Carpen- 
ter, Massachusetts Mutual, with full 


power to draw uv a scheme of action 
and to call another meeting to present 
a report. 

After a week’s deliberation the com- 
mittee then called a second meeting 
included a preamble and constitution. 
at the office of the “Standard,” on April 
25, 1883, and submitted its report which 
The constitution was accepted and 24 
names were attached to the organiza- 
tion report. 

At the next meeting, May 2, 1883, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, ‘Cormelius G. Atwood, Mutual 
Life; first vice president, J. Mason Ev- 
erett, Manhattan Life: second vice 
president, Ben S. Calef, New York Life; 
treasurer, Francis March, John Han- 
cock: secretary, George N. Carpenter, 
Massachusetts Mutual; executive com- 
mittee: James T. Phelps, chairman, 
National Life; Edward J. Smith, North- 
western Mutual; Charles W. Holden, 
Washington Life; Sidney M. Hodges, 
Mutual Benefit, and Daniel W. Kilburn, 


Connecticut Mutual. 

Of this group Messrs, Calef, Holden, 
Hodges, Phelps, Carpenter and Kil- 
burn were later to serve as presidents 
of the association. 

The success of the Boston association 
was quickly noised around, and three 
years later, through the efforts of an- 
other insurance journalist, Editor 
James Calvin Bergstresser of the “In- 
surance World.” a local association was 
formed in Pittsburgh, and there follow- 
ed in auick succession similar organiza- 
tions in Detroit, St. Paul, Buffalo, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Kansas City 
Chicago, Portland, Me., Cleveland, and 
in New Hampshire, with Nebraska, 
Cincinnati, Providence and Vermont 
following soon after. 


Anti-Rebate Law in Effect 


In May, 1887, a new codified insurance 
law became effective in Massachusetts. 
This law was in effect: “No life insur- 
ance company doing business in Massa- 
chusetts shall make or permit any dis- 
tinction or discrimination in favor of 
individuals between insurants of the 
same class and equal expectation of 
life in the amount or payment of premi- 
ums or rates charged for policies of 
life or endowment insurance, or in the 


dividends or other benefits payable 
thereon, or in any other of the terms 
and conditions of the contracts it 
makes; nor shall any such company or 
any agent thereof made any contract 
of insurance, or agreement as to such 
contract, other than as plainly ex- 
pressed in the policy issued thereon; 
nor shall any such company or agent 
pay or allow or offer to pay or allow, 
as inducement to insurance, any re- 
bate or premium payable on the policy, 
or any special favor or advantage in 
the dividends or other benefits to ac- 
crue thereon, or any valuable considera- 
tion or inducement whatever not speci- 
fied in the policy contract of insurance.” 
The penalty imposed for failure to 
observe the new section of the law 
was a fine of not more than $500. 


National Body Develops 


Interest and enthusiasm developed 
so rapidly and the movement was prov- 
ing so successful that in the spring of 
1890 the Boston association took up the 
frequently discussed qustion of form- 
ing a National association. Ata meet- 
ing at the Parker House on April 8, 
1890, it was voted to invite the New 
York and Philadelphia associations to 

(Continued on page 40) 








1902. 





WELCOME HOME!! 


For us, September is a red-letter month. Not only does it 
bring the Delegates of the National Association home to 
Boston for their 58th Annual Convention, but it marks 


the forty-fifth anniversary of our founding, September 11, 


We are proud that our home city is the birthplace of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, an organization 
which has contributed so much to the high standards and 


prestige of the Life Insurance profession. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“Built on INTEGRITY— Growing on SERVICE” 
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WILLARD L. MOMSEN 
and ASSOCIATES 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


24 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HERBERT W. FLORER 
General Agent 


Suite 430 10 Post Office Square 


Boston, Mass. 


RICHARD W. PARTRIDGE 
General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
BOSTON 


150 CONGRESS ST. 
BOosTON 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


OF 
VERMONT 


79 MILK ST. BOSTON 
Agency Established 1853 


Thomas Temple Pond 
Richard Blackmur 


General Agents 





BOSTON 
ORDINARY AGENCY 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF. AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE — NEWARK, N. J. 


R. D. WELLS, Mgr. 
Clifford B, Proctor - John A. Newman 
Asst. Mgrs. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
80 FEDERAL ST. 
Liberty 0954 


POST OFFICE SQUARE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. S. BRAUNIG, 
General Agent 


MAX SLATER 
Associate General Agent 
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THE WINSLOW COBB 
AGENCY 


WINSLOW S. COBB, Jr. 
General Agent 


THE 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


49 FEDERAL STREET 





McKINLEY WARREN 


and 


ASSOCIATES 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
35 CONGRESS STREET 


Laf. 0430 


THE 
HARRY ROSS Jr. AGENCY 
THE GUARDIAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
AMERICA 
50 CONGRESS STREET, 


_ Boston 
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THE FOWLER AGENCY 


UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


60 CONGRESS STREET 


Theodore L. Fowler, C. L. U., 


Manager 


Vernon E. Blagbrough, C. L. U., 
Associate Manager 


Liberty 4970 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON BRANCH OFFICE 
J. Frank Burke, Manager 
Second National Bank Building 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


TOWER C. SNOW 
General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


82 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


.. Boston, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


100 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


Richard F. Wagner, Manager 
Life — Accident & Health 


Juvenile — Pension Plans 
Group — 500% Sub - Standard 





LAWRENCE L. HOWARD 


C. i 
General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 


Liberty 6695 


THE 
BOSTON GENERAL 
AGENCY 
JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frank T. Bobst and Robert B. Pitcher 
. General Agents. 
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Its name indicates its character 


DAVID B. McEWAN, C. L. U. 
General Agent 


THE 
LIINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 FEDERAL STREET 


JOSHUA B. CLARK 
AGENCY 


STATE 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


50 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WALTER H. BOIREAU 


and ASSOCIATES 
General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


20 KILBY STREET 


ee -  Laf. 2303 
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Guertin Laws Reflect Dynamic 


Character of Life Insurance 
A. L. C. Actuary Says Plant Is 


Modernized Along Conservative Lines 


Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of American Life Convention, gave the Million 
Dollar Round Table members a penetrating analysis of the Guertin legislation. 
He put this program into historical perspective and thus his audience got a 
fuller understanding of its fundamental significance, 

Mr. Guertin dwelt on the fact that the changes necessitated by the Guertin 
legislation should not be confused with the rate increases produced by simul- 


taneous reduction of interest assump- 
tions. 

Mr. Guertin closed on something of 
an evangelistic note. He said he de- 
sires to establish in the minds of the 
agents the fact that these laws will be 
beneficial in their results. 

“T want you to understand that you 
have, in these laws, a legislative pro- 
gram which you can afford to be proud 
of,” he declared. “I want you to feel 
that actuaries have gone modern. I 
want you to feel confident that under 
these laws the great institution of life 
insurance will be an even greater in- 
stitution. In brief, I want you to be 
enthusiastic about them. 


Evolutionary Program 


_ “It is not a revolutionary program, 
it is an evolutionary program. The 
enactment of these 
statutes has been 
the recognition on 
the part of the 
commissioners and 
the states that the 
life insurance busi- 
ness: is a dynamic 
business; that its 
progress should be 
consistent with 
economic trends 
and with the trends 
in the health of 
the people, and 
that the adminis- 
tration of the busi- 
ness has changed substantially over a 
long period of years. The life in- 
surance policyholder in this country has 
been well protected for a long time. 
The modernization of our plant along 
conservative lines, and these new laws 
do contain many elements of con- 
servatism not found in existing laws, 
is merely a way of keeping in step with 
the development of our economy. These 
changes should not make life insurance 





A. N. Guertin 


Among the early arrivals at the convention: 
Iowa, Seattle; William Hoyer, John Hancock, Columbus, 0.; Dudley Fort, Na- 
tional L. & A., Atlanta; Frank Akers, Prudential, Atlanta; Millard Samuel, 
New England Mutual, Portland, Ore.; Winston Emerick, New England Mutual, 
Johnstown, Pa. 





distribution more difficult but, on the 
contrary, should help enhance the at- 
mosphere of confidence on the part of 
the public in which the business oper- 
ates. On Jan. 1, 1948, the life insur- 
ance business is merely taking one 
more step in the forward march of pro- 
tection for the American people.” 


Main Sales Advantage 


Mr. Guertin voiced the belief that the 
principal advantage of the new legisla- 
tion, from a sales point of view, will be 


in a new spur to evolution in the policy. 


contract. This evolution should cause 
the public to have even greater con- 
fidence than in the past in the fair- 
ness of the policy contract, and an in- 
crease in the freedom with which the 
agent can employ those types of sales 
appeals in which technical discussions 
of policy provisions have no part. 
“From a sales standpoint, there is, 
in the near term outlook, an element, 
the net result of which may be anything 
but advantageous,” he declared. “Most 
companies are adiusting their interest 
assumptions downward at the same 
time that they begin the issue of their 
new policy forms. There is, of course, 
nothing in the standard laws which re- 
quires anything of the sort, but it. is 
unfortuante that the advantages of the 
new laws may be temporarily obscured 
by the necessity of increasing premium 
rates at this particular time. The 
trend of earned interest rates on assets 
has been so unfavorable that prompt 
action is required, For the first time 
in life insurance history, interest earn- 
ings, for the industry as a whole, have 
fallen below the rate required to main- 
tain reserves. I know that you under- 
stand that the implementation of the 
new laws is one thing, and the neces- 
sity of basing premium rates on lower 
interest assumptions is another. The 
public, however, will understand this 





Hugh Bell, Equitable of 


situation less readily and it will, I am 
sure, be to your ultimate interest to do 
everything in your power to keep the 
record straight.” 

Apart from the salesmen, should 
be well posted on the changes because 
of their public relations influence. 

Mr. Guertin, in tracing the historical 
background of the new system, referred 
to Elizur Wright’s “single handed fight 
for the first valuation and non-forfei- 
ture laws.” These laws, establishing 
new legal principles in life insurance, 
were first enacted in Massachusetts 
during the years 1858 to 1861. It was 
in 1858 that the first state insurance 
department—that of Massachusetts— 
was established with Wright as the 
first commissioner. 


Assurance of Fair Treatment 


“The public, previously convinced of 
the soundness of the basic principles 
of life, now found, in these events of 
the middle 1800’s, assurance of fair 
treatment at the hands of the com- 
panies. That faith grew in succeeding 
years, becoming so deép-seated that 
when the sensational Armstrong in- 
vestigation occurred in 1906, confidence 
in the basic principles of sound in- 
surance was scarcely shaken. The re- 
sulting legislation, enacted in certain 
key states. served not only to restore 
confidence but to bolster it further. 
While there was little of new material 
to ho fownd in the Armstrong laws, the 
new requirements consisting largely of 
making statutory, practices which had 
become: general among the best com- 
panies, they began the era of modern 
life insurance practice marked by the 
present trusteeshin theory of company 
management, a factor of the greatest 
importance in the development of pres- 
ent day confidence in the institution of 
life insurance. 

During the past 20 years, he said 
the one discordant note was the con- 
cern evidenced by spokesmen for the 
public over the continued use of the 
American experience table of mortality. 
By 1935, this table was nearly 75 years 
old and, meantime, there had been im- 
portant changes in the trend of mortal- 


ity statistics, and these changes had 
received much publicity.” Evidences 
accumulated of increasing restivenegs 
concerning the fairness of a premium 
rate structure apparently based upon 
a table which did not take the present 
day experience into account. Although 
net costs have traditionally reflecteg 
actual experience, as nearly as they 
could be calculated, it was not enough 
to say so. A simple answer was not 
convincing. To go,on, and provide 
an adequate explanation proved jp. 
effective, any attempt was bound to bog 
down in a maze of technical verbiage, 
On the other hand, the table was em- 
bedded deeply in the insurance laws 
of a number of key states, and attempts 
to change these laws had already proved 
futile.” 


Came to Climax in 1936 


Matters, he went on, were brought 
to something of a climax when, in 1936, 
George A. Bowles, insurance commis- 
sioner of Virginia, and then president 
of National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners, vigorously expressed his 
belief that the commissioners should 
accept responsibility for action if any 
were required. He secured the interest 
of his fellow Commissioners and the 
appointment of a committee of the 
association to study the need for a new 
mortality table and related topics. The 
“related topics’ became just as im- 
portant as the promulagation of a new 
table, 

It would seem, he said as though the 
public, “in pointing its collective finger 
at the American experience table had, 
with almost uncanny perception, chal- 
lenged the business on the matter of 
equity. The prattle about excessive 
premiums dnd unconscionable mortality 
gains, while missing the target, in- 
dicated its possible existence. That 
target was the fact that consideration 
of new tables also required more serious 
consideration of the laws of the states 
relating to methods of valuing reserves 
and calculating non-forfeiture benefits, 
These were the ‘related topics’ with 
which the committee, . . . soon found 
itself deeply concerned, and the pos- 
sibility that something of substantial 
benefit could be accomplished became 
increasingly apparent, as the studies 
progressed.” 

The standard non-forfeiture and 
valuation laws are the product of a 
program of N.A.I.C., designed in the 
interest of the policyholder. They were 
conceived and drafted by a committee 
of that association, “That cornmittee, 


however, did not adopt star chamber 

proceedings but the industry was in- 

vited, during its several years of pro- 
(Continued on Page 34) 





Robert Sharff, Northwestern Mutual, St. Louis, (C. H. Schaaff, Massacht- 


setts Mutual, Rochester, N, Y.; David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, 
New York City, candidate for trustee of the N.A.L.U.; George E. Lackey, gem 


eral agent Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, and R. Clinton Meadows, Nation 


Life of Vermont, Binghampton, N.Y. - 
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Leading Life Offices of Chicago 
N. A. L. U. 58th Anniversary 








ROCKWOOD S. EDWARDS 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 1920 








The offices listed on this page are leaders in the life | 
insurance field in Chicago. They believe in the ) 
National Association and for what it stands, and} 


through this medium extend their cordial greetings | 
to the 58th annual meeting | 
in Boston 





W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


WADE FETZER, JR., C.L.U. JOHN H. SHERMAN 
HARRY G. WALTER, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENTS of 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


135 South La Salle Street Franklin 7300 
, CHICAGO 








Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 
111 W. Washington Street Telephone: Ran. 6588 


WILLIAM C. PECK, Manager 
HAL B. COOK, Agency Supervisor 
Territory: Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Eastern Iowa 











THE | | EOUITABLE LIFE 
EWING AGENCY) | jccupance SOCIETY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 7 ee 
OF PHILADELPHIA a 
Founded 1865 
WILLARD EWING pes Parc 
General Agent Warren V. Woody 
e Agency Manager 


Robt. R. Reno, Jr. 
Agency Manager 


29 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Phone Randolph 6088 
1104 Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE GHICAGO AGENCY Marsa & McLENNAN 
The Prudential Insurance Co. Insurance Brokers 
; AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
of America 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. Chicago New York 
1246 Field Building San Francisco Detroit 
Washington Pittsburg 
Tel. CENtral 3930 Chicago 3 Minneapolis Boston 
S. A. KENT, Manager Buffalo Cleveland 
Columbus Indianapolis 
GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG Milwaukee Duluth 
Assistant Manager St. Paul St. Louis 
Los Angeles Phoenix 
JAMES A. SHEVLIN Seattle Portland 
: Vancouver Montreal 
Cashier Havana London 




















THE JAMES H. BRENNAN AGENCY 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
James H. Brennan, General Agent 


111 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


Chicago’s Outstanding Brokerage Center 


For Life Insurance 


The Great West Life Assurance Co. 


135 SO. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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THE FRASER AGENCY 
OF 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
149 Broadway, N. ¥6 
1440 Broadway, N. Y. 18 
134 W. Columbia St., Hempstead, L. I. 
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CLANCY D. CONNELL 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 


99 John Street New York 


Cortlandt 7-4790 














THE JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 
AGENCY 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
1800 Empire State Building 
New York 1 
CHickering 4-4400 
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OSBORNE BETHEA 
General Agent 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
50 Church Street 


New York City 























THE C. PRESTON DAWSON 
AGENCY 
New England Mutual 


527 5th Avenue 


New York 


MUrray Hill 3-1460 





WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 
and Associates 
New England Mutual 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


BRyant 9-9066 























HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L.U. 
Manager 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 
90 John Street, Room 1800 
New York, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4363 











A. J. JOHANNSEN and ASSOCIATES 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


74 Trinity Place, New York 
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PHONE BARCLAY 17-3836 


RAYMOND F. THORNE 


GENERAL AGENT 





Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


225 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Cc. W. SABIN, Manager 


























WHitehall 3-6767 

















MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U. 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford 
527 5th Avenue 


New York 














H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
217 Broadway 
New York 


Cortlandt 7-3870 

















AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


O. A. KREBS 
General Agent 

151 William Street, New York 
REctor 2-7900 
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THE Apregh WS Sey AGENCY 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
921 Bergen Avenue 


Jersey City, 6, N. J. 


MArket 2.2241 JOurnal Sq. 4-1724 


REctor 2-4540 











The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 
General Agent 
135 Broadway, New York City 
REctor 2.8666 : 


KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 
AGENCY | 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
Harry Krueger, C.L.U. Walter S. Davidson 
General Agents 
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THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 
The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company 


225 Broadway 


New York, N.Y. 
WALTER E. BARTON, Pres. 
PAUL §. RANCK, Vice-Pres.Treas. 
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The most interesting theory in con- 
nection with business insurance is the 
one that holds that because of the high 
present personal income tax rates, 
premium dollars for the larger person- 
al insurance sales are simply evapo- 
rating, said W. T. Earls, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual, Cincinnati, in ad- 
dressing the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

“Being naturally skeptical (home 
office people call it argumentative) I 
decided to check‘ this idea for verifica- 
tion from the actual records of our 
office. I am general agent of what may 
be to many of you a modest agency,” 
said Mr. Earls. “In the first six 
months of the year we did a little under 
$3,500,000 of paid life insurance and 
will hit about $7 million to $8 million 
for the year. In checking back the 
records of that business I went over 
case by case all sales in the office over 
$25,000. I don’t know what you con- 
sider a large sale, but I think that most 
anyone will agree that $25,000 or over 
is at least out of the ‘peanuts’ class. 
At any rate, a $25,000 sale still makes 
me feel very happy. During the first 
six months of the year out of the $3,- 
500,000 paid, $1,300,000 for 36 cases 
were policies of $25,000 or over. Here is 
the important point. Only eight of 
those cases for $300,000 of business 
were personal insurance. All the rest 
—75%—by volume as well as by cases, 
were business insurance.” 


Nothing Left for Big Personal Cases 


Mr. Earls said he deduced from all 
this that with the present high sur- 
taxes coupled with the high cost of liv- 













Key-Man Insurance the 
Big Field Now, 


Says Earls 


ing, except in unusual situations, there 
simply is not enough money left for 
large lines of personal insurance. Cor- 
poration dollars on the other hand, are 
available and are begging for a place 
to be spent, if the agent will only come 
up with the right idea, and it needn’t 
be made a complicated idea just be- 
cause he is selling to a corporation. 
He said he once heard Paul Sanborn, 
former Connecticut Mutual general 
agent in Boston, in a panel on business 
insurance state that there was simply 
nothing complicated at all about bus- 
iness insurance and that it was so sim- 
ple the agent had to make it look com- 
licated for the prospect to think he 
was earning his commission. Mr. Earls 
added that, “Any of you who knew 
Paul in his rgd-hot days know he could 
sell it and he did a lot of business with 
big people and big corporations.” 

“You may not accept his theory as 
being 100% correct, but certainly there 
is enough thought behind it to make 
some of us ‘self-elected’ leaders in the 
business pause and think,” he said. 
“Don’t you really think that sometimes 
those of us who qualify for the Round 
Table begin to feel that we have earned 
a long-haired reputation that we must 
begin to live up to? Both in our vocal 
and written expressions we feel obliga- 
ted to enthrall ourselves ond confound 
our listeners. 


Build Fence Around Pasture 


“Sometimes I am afraid we are jeal- 
ous of our own positions in the business 
whether it be as pension trust or busi- 
ness insurance specialists and we try 
to keep the pasture all to ourselves by 








Joseph Corbin, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; Oscar Carlin, John Han. 
cock, Columbus, 0.; R. W. Jackson, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; George E, 
Lackey, general agent of Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; Albert Bradley, execu. 
tive vice-president of General Motors, who addressed the opening session; 
and Paul F. Clark, president of John Hancock. Messrs. Lackey and Clark are 
the only two men who have headed the M.D.R.T., the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, and the American Society of €.L.U. Mr. Lackey is the only 
member of the M.D.R.T. who has attended every meeting since its formation, 





building high fences around the field 
that looks too complicated for others to 
climb over.” 

“Terming himself a disciple of the 
Paul Sanborn school in believing that 
business insurance is terribly simple,” 
Mr. Earls said, “key-man indemnifica- 
tion for example, is as simple as fire 
insurance and everyone talks about fire 
insurance without wincing a _ whit. 
Key-man business insurance he said, is 
simply and indemnity payable when a 
valuable employe burns up; it’s insur- 


ance on a human being who can’t be 
replaced, contrasted with fire insur- 
ance which can replace a destroyed 
building. 

Not only is key-man indemnification 
simple but also it is the easiest and 
quickest kind of business insurance to 
sell. Going back to the records of his 
office again for proof of his point, he 
repeated that of 36 cases over $25,000 
for the first six months of the year all 
but eight were business insurance. Of 

(Continued on Page 37) 








GREETINGS 
BOSTON AND THE NATIONAL 


TO 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





AGENCY 


INSURANCE CO. 
75 Pearl Street 


Hartford, Conn. 


RALPH H. LOVE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


HAROLD SMYTH 


General Agent 
and Associates 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vt. 


36 Pearl St. 
Hartford, Conn. 


RODERICK PIRNIE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Turks Head Building 


AGENCY 


Providence, R. I. 











C. G. SHEPARD 


General Agents 


125 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Conn. 





J. T. MeCANCE 


SHEPARD & CO. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOWARD V. KRICK 


General Agent 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


539 Union and New Haven 
Trust Co. Bldg. 


New Haven, Conn. 





The Heart of the Commonwealth 
extends greetings to our visiting 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM EASTWOOD 


Telephone 6-3501 


friends 


COLLINS 
General Agent 
390 Main Street 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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HAZEN EXETER 


General Agent 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Telephone 4-5681 


905 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 





D. C. STEPHENS 


General Agent 
SECURITY LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
(Home Office) 

Denver, Colorado 
Telephone 5-7583 


912 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


R. E. TOWLE, Jr., Mgr. 


Life-Accident & Health—Group 


Department 





THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone 4-8451 


330 Judge Bldg. Salt Lake City 














SALT LAKE CITY 
EXTENDS GREETINGS 
TO THE 
MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


ELMER F. DAVY 


Manager 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 5-3479 


Utah Oil Bldg. Salt Lake City 





JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 
C.L.U. 


Manager 
Ordinary Department 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Home Office—Newark, N. J.) 
Telephone 5-2901 
1021 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City 





HARRY J. SYPHUS 


General Agent 
BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone 5-7480 
6th floor Beneficial Life Bldg. 


Salt Lake City 








F. EDWARD WALKER 
C.L.U. 


Manager for Utah 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 
UNITED BENEFIT FIRE INS. CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT H & A ASSN. 


Telephone 3-449] 


139 S. Second, East Salt Lake City 





DAVID PETERSON 
General Agent 
BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone 8984 


225 Eccles Bldg. Ogden, Utah 
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Asks More Settlement Option 
Liberality With Business Cover 


J. Renwick Montgomery Says Many Plans 
More Attractive on Installment Basis 


J Renwick Montgomery, Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, in addressing the 
Million Dollar Round Table, voiced the hope that the insurers will become more 
liberal in permitting the use of settlement options in business insurance. 


Mr. Montg 


imposes burdens on insurance 
companies, but he said that the in- 
surers should be willing to work out 
solutions to these problems as they are 
presented. The use of optional methods 
of settlement in connection with pur- 
chase agreements particularly makes 
the insurance much more attractive be- 
cause it relieves the individual bene- 
ficiaries of investment problems and 
offers income tax advantages. 


Cites Actual Case 


and 


He outlined an actual case to illus- 
trate the difficulty of getting what is 
wanted from the insurance companies. 
Here more than 50% of the stock of 
a close corporation was owned by a 
father, a son and a daughter. The son 
had succeeded the father as the active 
head of the business. Most of this 
stock was owned by the son and the 
family decided to provide for retire- 
ment of the stock of all three members 
of the family in the event of the son’s 
death. They wanted an arrangement 


omery admitted that the use of options in connection with busi- 
ness insurance presents many problems 





whereunder the surviving member of 
the family would receive insurance 
company income. 

This was done by having the cor- 
poration take out insurance on the life 
of the son in an amount equal to the 
present worth of the family-owned 
stock. The mpolicies were deposited 
with a corporation trustee. All the 
stock was signed in blank by the three 
stockholders and deposited with the 
trustee. It was provided that during 
the lifetime of the son, all the stock 
should be voted by the individual stock- 
holders and upon the death of the son, 
the stock would be valued in accordance 
with a pre-determined formula. Then 
if the insurance proceeds were adequate 
the stock would be turned over to the 
corporation, the previous owners re- 
ceiving from the insurers deferred 
settlement agreements. 


Ten Insurers Used 


It was necessary to use 10 different 
companies, he gaid. Each insurer had 
its own notions about settlement op- 
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To the officers and members of The 


National Association of Life Under- 


writers: 


ing your goal of 50,000 members and 
your work in elevating the profes- 


sional standing of all Life Under- 


writers. 


BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 
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Freeport, Illinois 
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tions. Two companies refused to agree 
to pay the proceeds under form of 
settlement agreement. The other eight 
agreed to pay interest income to the 
primary beneficiaries for life but only 
six would agree to continue the in- 
come payments for the life of the con- 
tingent beneficiaries. Two companies 
agreed to pay the interest income for 
the life of ithe primary beneficiaries or 
for 30 years after the death of the in- 
sured, whichever was later. 

In speaking of key man insurance 
Mr. Montgomery warned that the 
amount or cost of the insurance should 
be kept within reasonable relationship 
to the worth of the insured to the cor- 
poration. Otherwise the corporation 
runs the risk of having the government 
contend that the plan constitutes an un- 
reasonable accumulation of surplus and 
seek to impose penalties under section 
102 of the internal revenue code. 


Usually Several Purposes 


If the sole purpose of key man in- 
surance is to reimburse the corpora- 
tion for the loss by death of a key man 
Mr. Montgomery said, the corporation 
should perhaps take the proceeds in a 
lump sum. However if the corporation 
has no immediate need for the cash 
proceeds then it should endeavor to use 
a settlement option if such is provided 
for. He said however, that he sym- 
pathizes at this point with the posi- 
tion of the insurers which object to 
taking over the investment problems 
ef a corporation. 

Mr. Montgomery went on to say that 
it is unusual for key man insurance to 
have but a single purpose. It may also 
serve as a vehicle for a deferred com- 
pensation plan, or for the retirement 
of the employes who have stockhold- 
ings, Business life insurance is fre- 
quently acquired as a means of provid- 
ing for an employe on his retirement 
or death. The usual pension is in- 
adequate because of the limitations 
with respect to shareholdexs and highly 
compensated personnel. 

One plan he said, involves the execu- 
tion of an employment contract wherein 
the corporation would undertake to 
continue the employe in his position 
until a retirement age. It would un- 
dertake to pay a salary, probably at 
the going rate, and to apply for life 
insurance on the man, the insurance 
eontaining the usual provision for con- 
version into an annuity contract at a 
designated age. 


Tit for Tat Arrangement 


The corporation would pay all pre- 
miums and possess all incidents of 
ownership. At the employe’s retire- 
ment the installment payments would 
go to the corporation and these would 
reimburse the corporation for pension 
payments to the employe. The employ- 
ment contract should not create any 
vested rights in the employe. Fulfill- 
ment of the contract should be made 
contingent on continued satisfactory 
performance on the part of the man, an 
agreement on his part not to compete 
or take employment in a similar line 
of business; there might be a require- 
ment that the employe should serve in 
an advisory capacity after retirement. 
- Since these contingent provisions 
subject employes’ rights to forfeiture, 
the payment of premiums by the cor- 
poration does not constitute additional 


current compensation to the employe, 
When the corporation receives the ap. 
nuity payments upon the retirement of 
the employe, the corporation would only 
realize income to the extent of 39% of 
the net cost of the policy, and it would 
be permitted to deduct as an expense 
the full amount of the pension pay. 
ments made to the retired worker, 


Death Before Retirement 


The contract should provide that jp 
the event of the employe’s death prior 
to retirement age the widow or chil. 
dren should be permitted to exercise 
the optional methods of settlement, 
Here the insurance companies may 
object to allowing the corporation to 
exercise any optional modes of settle. 
ment and insist that the proceeds he 
paid in a lump sum. However, Mp, 
Montgomery argued that since the pay. 
ments being made to the corporation 
are in reality being paid indirectly to 
an individual, the insurance companies 
would not actually be undertaking an 
investment burden of the corporation, 

Where the employe dies before re 
tirement and the policies are made 
available by the corporation to the 
widow or children then an_ insurer 
should have no objection to taking ad. 
vantage of the settlement options, 


Partnership Insurance 


Mr. Montgomery went into the mat- 
ter of partnership insurance and said 
the most practical solution is the crea. 
tion of a binding buy and sell agree 
ment between the partners, preferably 
in the partnership agreement itself, 
providing that the surviving partners 
will buy and the estate of the deceased 
partner will sell, at a pre-arranged 
price or at price determined by a clear 
formula, the interest of the deceased 
partner. The best way to finance the 
arrangement ‘is by life insurance on 
the lives of the partners. The arrange- 
ment being binding on the estate of 
the deceased partner, would establish 
the value for federal estate tax pur- 
poses, would enable the estate to dis 
pose of partnership interest without 
any loss due to liquidation and would 
enable the surviving partners to con- 
tinue the business uninterrupted. 


Payable to Estate 


Sometimes the proceeds are made 
payable to the estate of the deceased 
partner with the stipulation that they 
shall apply upon the purchase price of 
the partnership interest, This prevents 
the insurance from increasing the de 
ceased partner’s gross estate for fet- 
eral estate tax punposes. Another 
method is to have the insurance pay- 
able under 1a settlement option. Then 
the purchase price would be credited 
with the amount which would have been 
realized had the policy been payable in 
a lump sum. The preferable method 
usually is to have the settlement ar 
ranged in favor of the widow and chil 
dren rather than being payable to the 
estate or to a designated trustee. 


Mentions Some Objections 


Creditors might object to this method 
on the ground that it deprives them of 
just claims against the deceased part 
ner. The insurer might object on the 
ground that the creditors might make 
it a party to subsequent litigation. Mr 
Montgomery suggested that the I 
sured’s estate might be given the right 
to withdraw all or part of the prt 
cipal amount of the insurance during 
the period in which creditors must 
prove their claims. aa 

Then there is a possible objection 
that the purchasing partners may nd 
include the proceeds as a part of theif 
income tax cost basis with respect 
the acquired interest. This objection 
Mr. Montgomery said, could be met by 
having the payments made to a trustet 


named in the original agreement thal f 


he would purchase the interest of 
deceased partner on _ behalf 
surviving partners. 
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Status of Estate Plans 
Being Developed 


The immediate problem confronting 
the committee on ‘cooperation with 
attorneys is to define the status and 
ethical operation of estate and pension 
planners, it was reported by Geoyze 
E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual Lite, 
Detroit, chairman. 

Mr. Lackey stated that through the 
cooperation of the American Bar As- 
sociation, his group has collected a 
number of estate plans considered 
sound. They have been gone over in 
detail, and several others reported 
by the grievance committee of the bar 
association as involving unlawful 
practice of the taw also were discussed. 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mittee included: 


Revise 1940 Statement 


A suggestion that the 1940 state- 
ment of guiding principle of coopera- 
tion between attorneys and life under- 
writers be revised, modernized and 
placed on a more positive basis to 
induce greater cooperation at the local 
level. The committee is aware of its 
responsibility to members and of the 
importance and possible broad im- 
plications of any statement issued by 
the national conference group. It has 
proceeded and will continue to pro- 
ceed slowly but steadily toward the 
development of an improved state- 
ment. 

The committee also urged that each 
loeal association schedule at least one 
of its meetings in the coming year as 
a joint meeting to which attorneys, 
and possibly other representative pro- 
ie and businessmen, can be in- 
vited. 





Agency Practices Group 
Makes Recommendations 
For Successor Body 


The proposed new ec i 
2 C ommittee on 
practices, which will supersede om 
ire oo on agency practices 
ad devote itself to a num 
egy matters and take ate = 
em, the agency practices group re- 
port recommended. he change of 
a ee of duties will be 
in an amendm 
— general sessions. celery 
mong those practices i 
tention, the report iia, sie 


Group Trade Associations 


“ 

helag coverage through trade asso- 
a , Ba are particularly con- 
some Pin that senile ny f yo pion 
mi lon 4 of the com- 
misioners standard group definiti 
or at Fe! pg: gincuek whieh 

ind o iati 

a coverage may si acca 
hase Forces Mutual Benefit 
nt ge organized with war de- 
= _ @nproval, for the purpose of 
: vine: convertible group coverage 
ll ae Amc going overseas, is, in 
 c on, an unwarranted intrusion 
a ne field of life insurance and is 
megeid dangerous, because, if the 
— 1s carried to its ultimate con- 
hp It could attain a magnitude 
lager — possible National 
ter —_ sales to a 


Group Creditors’ Misused 


“Group creditors’ insurance, in 
Qpinion of many, is being misused, = 
pecially in the real estate mortgage 
oan field, and to the great detriment 
of our members. 

; Savings bank life insurance, opposi- 
tion to which is primarily the duty of 
our committee on state law and legisla- 
tion, is, nevertheless, a matter of con- 
cern to this Committee. We should 
seek by every means possible to aid 


the committee on state law and legis- 
lation in preventing an increase in 
limits in states where this scheme now 
is legalized and in successfully oppos- 
ing its authorization in other states. 

“Tt is the recommendation of this 
committee that the new committee on 
field practices concern itself with every 
danger to the American agency sys- 
tem, whether it arises in or out of our 
business. When a problem is clearly 
the concern of this committee, we 
should exert our every energy to solve 
it; if it affects the American agency 
system and career life underwriters, 


but is the responsibility of another 
committee, we should endeavor, in 
every possible way, to assist that com- 
mittee in solving it.” 

Jul B. Baumann, Houston, vice- 
president of N.A.L.U., is chaiman of 
the committee. 





H. & A. Conference 
To Meet 


Most of the officials of life companies 
that also write accident and health 


insurance, who are attending the 
N.A.L.U. meeting, are expected to stay 
over for the regional meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference to be held at the Statler, 
Friday and Saturday. 

It comes in between the meetings of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters at Fairlee, Vt., 
the early part of this week and the 
International Claim Assn. at Swamp- 
scott next week and many of the com- 
pany men attending those meetings are 
also expected to be on hand for the 
conference session. 








The Memphis Story 






Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 
Dying from _ injuries 


held in his mouth to 


learned tonight. 


putated and his left 


his wife and children. 


Dying Man Holds Pen in 
Mouth to Renew Policy 


sustained 
when the Panama Limited cracked 
up at Batesville, Mississippi, yes- 
terday, the engineer of the train 
made an “X” with a fountain pen 
renew a 
lapsed life insurance policy, it was 


Doctors and nurses stood by his 
bedside in a hospital here as the 
engineer — his right arm am- 
forearm 
cruelly mangled — held a fountain 
pen between his teeth and made a 
crude cross on the paper which 
meant “a large sum of money” to 


























assachusetts 
(UP) 


8:00 p.m. the same 








The above-true story and many others on record prove the importance of the 
unique Massachusetts Mutual reinstatement clause from which we quote: 





was paid. 


The engineer had a 
Mutual 
policy. A premium had 
fallen due; the grace period had expired; the pre- 
mium had not been paid; the policy had lapsed. 
The policy included the Automatic Premium Loan 
Provision, but there was insufficient cash value to 
cover the overdue premium. 


The dying engineer entered the hospital at 
6:00 a.m., November 4. 
day, the efficient work of our 
Memphis Agency was responsible for the signing 
of our blue reinstatement form, as indicated in the 
newspaper account, and payment of the overdue 
premium. The insurance was reinstated. The claim 





Before he died about 








surability, within t 
of the grace perio 
mium in defauls 


If this policy shall have lapsed and shall not have 
been surrendered for cash, it may, upon written re- 
quest signed by the insured, be reinstated during the 
lifetime of the insured: (1) without evidence of in- 


hirty-one days after the expiration 
d fre—tha nawment at the first ntae 











aA Organized tMatuat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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JOHN W. YATES 


General Agent for Southern California 
530 W. 6th ST., LOS ANGELES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 








WALTER G. GASTIL 


Manager Southern California 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INS. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fred W. Pierce, C.L.U., Brokerage Mer. 
Byron D. William, Group Mgr. 
609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 
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MURRELL BROTHERS 


General Agents for California 
and Nevada 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. Co, 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


W. L. Murrell T. G. Murrell, C.L.¥, 
510 W. 6th St. 256 Montgomery St, 
Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 4 























WILMER M. HAMMOND 
GENERAL AGENT 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


10th Floor, 810 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 14 





JACK WHITE, C.L.U. 


Manager 
Scott Russell 
John Hardman 
Assistant Managers 


Jack Boone 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
448 South Hill Street Los Angeles 13 























WALTER S. PAYNE 


and Associates 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Troy Ziglar, Assistant Manager 
Bill Peacock, Assistant Manager 


210 W. 7th Street Los Angeles 14 


Ist 

















THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 


E. A. Ellis, Gen. Agt. 
Hugh B. McDuffee, Asst. Gen. Agt. 


Charles M. Ganster 
Agency Supervisor 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


523 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 


WALTER J. STOESSEL 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Ralph L. Chambers, Asst. General Agent 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Home Office: Montpelier, Vermont 


Established 1850 
Los Angeles 14 


Purely Mutual 
609 S. Grand Avenue 





CHARLES E. CLEETON 


AGENCY 
"GENERAL AGENTS 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Rosert Ocpen, Manager 
“Brokerage Department” 


530 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 14 


























PAYTON, DUNN & BARE 


Albert E. Payton Bruce Bare, C.L.U. 
Henry W. Dunn 


General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INS. CO. 


Bob Macaulay, Brokerage Manager 
510 W. 6th St. Los Angeles 








J. F. HACKMAN 
GENERAL AGENT 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“Its Name Indicates its Character” 


510 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 








FREDERICK A. SCHNELL, 
CLAW. 


GENERAL AGENT 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Trinity 2215 
1210 Associated Realty Building 
510 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 14 
=— 
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veelings From LOS ANGELES 
To BOSTON. 3} 





—_—_—_ 


FLOYD W. FORKER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


672 South Lafayette Park Place 
Fairfax 2675 


LOS ANGELES 5 








THE A. E. KRAUS AGENCY 


ArtHur E. Kraus, C.L.U., General Agt. 


S. J. Neuman-I. J. SmtBert, Supervisors 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
650 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14 











CARL DEVRIES and 
ASSOCIATES 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Tucker 2341 


756 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14 

















3 14 





HAYS & BRADSTREET 
‘GENERAL AGENTS 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


609 S. Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 








N. J. NELSON, Manager 


Southern California Department 

RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
York 1144 


6336 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 36 











ROBERT L. WALKER 
GENERAL AGENT 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


,6th and Olive Streets 
LOS ANGELES 14 

















THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD, Manager 
HENRY E. BELDEN, Associate Manager 
GEORGE ALVORD, Brokerage Manager 


Southern California and Arizona 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14 











THE MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE INS. CO. 


GEO. N. QUIGLEY, Jr., C.L.U. 
Branch Manager 


GORDON L. PRIOR, Agency Assistant 
609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 























EQUITABLE LIFE INS. 
COMPANY OF IOWA 
RUSSELL L. HOGHE, C.L.U. 
venera. Agen 
510 W. 6th Street 





Los Angeles 14 

















KRAUEL-SMITH AGENCY 


General Agents 


A. C. KRAUEL JENS SMITH 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


523 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles 14 





XUM 








NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co. 


JOHN R. MAGE 
General Agent 


609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 

















WM. H. SIEGMUND 
AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14 















FROM NEW York 














MANUEL L. CAMPS, JR. 


General Agent 





Suite 601, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 





MUrray Hill 3-8260 











GENERAL AGEN 





Boy, 
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RE THE SPIRIT OF ELIZUR WRIGHT, PIONEER 


BUILDER OF LIFE INSURANCE, STILL LIVES. 
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THE DOREMUS-BRAGG 
AGENCY 


FREDERIC S. DOREMUS 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 
Managers 


The.Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Lf. 














Home Office Agency Downtown Office 
60 John Street 


50 Union Square 
E 

















VAN ALST AGENCY 


R. A. VAN ALST, JR. General Agent 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Lincoln Building 
New York City 





60 East 42nd Street 
MURRAY HILL 2-8302 








THE LARKIN AGENCY 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 


Company 
RUSSELL E. LARKIN, Manager 


GEORGE H. GREASON, Brokerage Manager 


REctor 2-6633 
225 BROADWAY 








RAYMOND F. BIERBAUM 
GENERAL AGENT 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
MURRAY HILL 5-5087 





110 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW ~s 




















PETER B. FLEMING 


Manager 
Continental American Life 


Insurance Company 


NEW YORK CITY 





135 BROADWAY 








EQumtABLeE Lire oF IowA 


HOEY & ELLISON LIFE 
AGENCY, INC. 
Epwin J. PHeEtps, Pres. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
118 William St.. New York Barclay 7-4800 
New Haven, Conn. Office 


Second National Bank Bldg. 
Tel. 8-4114 








THE S. S. WOLFSON 
AGENCY, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


17 E. 42ND STREET NEW YORK 


S. Samuel Wolfson, President 





Hilliard N. Rentner, Vice President 
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K. A. LUTHER & Co, 


General Agents 
K. A, LUTHER 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Lincoln Building 
New York 

MUrray Hil] 2-0200 


. AW WW \\ 


L. W. SECHTMAN 


60 East 42nd Street 
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THE MACCABEES 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GEORGE SHELLEY 


Metropolitan Manager 
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ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 


General Agent 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


WHITEHALL 4-5926 
107 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK CITY 

































































































































































Telephone MURRAY HILL 2-4500 


FRIED & MARKS 
General Agents 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


17 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 











STATE Mutua 
LIFE ASSURANCE 





ComPANy 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 
GENERAL AGENT 


MURRAY HILL 3-4417-18 
370 LEXINGTON AVE. AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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THE BEARDSLEE AGENCY 


Columbian National Life 
Insurance Co. 


Lester F. BEArpstee, Jr., General Agent 


45 John Street 
New York 


BEekman 3-4424 




















THE GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER 
AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 


111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Cortlandt 7-7345 


HARRY GARDINER 
GENERAL AGENT 


John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 





225 BROADWAY 














S. D. ROSAN, PRESIDENT 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY, 
INC. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


76 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
WHITEHALL 4.7697 
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AIR UNIVERSE 
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HENRY M. FASER, Jr., C. L. U. 
General Agent 


THE PENN MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

61 BATTERYMARCH ST. 
Liberty 3060 





“YOURS FOR LIFE” 


“BILL” CANTOR 
General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INS. CO. 

126 STATE ST. 

Laf. 6428 





BOSTON | 
| 40 BROAD STREET 








WINTHROP A. CLARKE, Chae 
Manager 

ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


80 FEDERAL ST. 
Hancock 0012 


J. B. HAWKINS 
Manager 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 FEDERAL STREET 


As Faithful as Old Faithful” 





PATTERSON, WYLDE 
& WINDELER 


A General Agency office representing 
leading companies writing all lines— 
fire, marine, casualty and surety— 
serving Agents and Brokers in eastern 
Massachusetts. 








THE BOSTON AGENCY 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
31 MILK STREET 


LIBERTY 7050 


WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON 
General Agent 


BOSTON | 


| 
| 





















HUGH L. WALKER 
AND 
ASSOCIATES 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


80 FEDERAL STREET 
Hubbard 0568 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


“The Home of Planned Estates” 


31 MILK ST. 
CHarRLEs A: MurPHY AND ASSOCIATES 


Liberty 1366 





CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


AGENCY anp GROUP DEPTS 
40 BROAD ST. 
WAYLAND MANSFIED 


Eastern Supervisor 


Capitol 4470 
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“EARL D. OWEN 
Manager 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
Hubbard 3350 





THAYER QUINBY 
General Agent 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
77 FRANKLIN ST. 
Lib. 2747 





BOIT, DALTON & 
CHURCH 


89 BROAD STREET 


PROMPT SERVICE | 
WITH 
FLEXIBLE FACILITIES 


FoR ALL LINES OF 


INSURANCE 











Joun C. Paice & Company 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK 





PORTLAND LOS ANGELES 











BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


CHARLES H: WATKINS 
General Agent 


CHESTER A. PORTER 
Manager Mortgage Life Ins. Dept. 


Room 307 - 8 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE BOSTON AGENCY 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


of 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Wo. E. Jounson, Jr. 


F. D. HAsELTON 
35 CONGRESS STREET 











GILMOUR, ROTHERY & 
COMPANY 


40 BROAD STREET 


RALPH B. EMERY 


Manager Life Dept. 


Hub. 4040 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 CONGRESS ST. 
General Insurance Agency 


WALTER J. FLANAGAN 
Manager Life Dept. 


Hancock 0750 


FIELD & COWLES 


All Forms of Insurance 


ARNOLD H. JENKS 
Manager Life Dept. 


Hub: 7880 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


An Address of National Prestige 
Rates and Floor Plans on Request 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents One La Salle Street, Chicago 


Outstanding Life 
One LaSalle 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 














A COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


LIFE—SUBSTANDARD—WHOLESALE—GROUP 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS—HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP PENSIONS—PENSION TRUSTS 


— TRY US — 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


INSURANCE 


NEW YORK ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURG Telephone—CENtral 7411 MINNEAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON : CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS SEATTLE 





























PAUL W. COOK, C.L.U. The Zern Agency 
GENERAL AGENT The Waukegan Agency 
and of 
ASSOCIATES NORTHWESTERN 


THE 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Extends Greetings 
INSURANCE COMPANY RAYMOND J. WIESE 


NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO, | 





Newark, New Jersey Manager 


Chicago Branch 


e 
. Agencies 
825 One LaSalle St. Bldg. 

One North La Salle Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois Chicago 












































Cm atyar 7 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FERREL M. BEAN 


GENERAL AGENT 
One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Is 
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| 
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Agencies Located In 


Street Building 


CENTER OF CHICAGO 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
is the one established Life Insurance Center 
of Chicago. Twenty-seven of the foremost 
life insurance firms and agencies maintain 
offices in this architecturally impressive and 
centrally located building at La Salle and 
Madison Streets. 


The General Agents and Managers with 
offices at One La Salle Street whose names 
appear here have unequalled facilities for 
handling all life insurance business. Brokers 
will find prompt and unusual service on brok- 
erage business at these offices. Men who 
desire to become Life Underwriters and con- 
nect with well established organizations that 
will give helpful aid will find exceptional 
opportunities available to them in the life 
insurance organization located in the One 


La Salle Building. 


The most progressive and modern producing 
organizations, offering the finest service on 
life insurance to be found anywhere in the 
country, maintain offices in the One La Salle 
Building, the life insurance center of Chicago. 











THERE’S A REASON... 


why more and more brokers and surplus writers are giving busi- 
ness to the Hughes Agency. They say that they find here— 
prompt service — sound advice — business-getting ideas — and 
courtesy always—to both the agent and his client. 


E. W. HUGHES 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


One North La Salle St. © Chicago °* Randolph 0060 























THE HUNKEN AGENCY 
HENRY C. HUNKEN 


GENERAL AGENT 


GEORGE HUTH 
ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT ae 
The CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Telephone: CENtral 5700 


One North La Salle Street Chicago 


? 














GENERAL AGENT 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


18th FLOOR Telephone: Central 1393 








AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 





HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


| 
- FREEMAN J. WOOD | 
| 


ONE NORTH 
LA SALLE ST. 














STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Suite 1525 
ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Randolph 0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers — 
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tions on administration and activities, 
and to assist in the establishement and 
proper guidance of newly organized 
associations. It will prove valuable in 
bringing to these new groups the ex- 
perience and suggestions of the suc- 
cessfully established associations. 

Although it was not possible in 80 
pages to include details on all of the 
varied activities of associations 
throughout the country, the number of 
ideas, plans and procedures which were 
included run into the hundreds. The 
book not only undertakes to point out 
what a local association should do but 
also how it may do it. 


Local Association Handbook 
On Administration Is 
Ready for Distribution 


Completion of a “Handbook on Local 
Association Administration” was an- 
nounced by the committee on local 
association administration in its re- 
port. Hugh S. Bell, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Seattle, is chairman. 

The committee report noted that the 
handbook was prepared to serve as a 
reference book and to furnish sugges- 
tions to officers of established associa- 





Much Progress Reported by 
Committee on Education 


Progress in six activities was re- 
ported to the national council by the 
committee on education at the Tuesday 
session. Clifford H. Orr is chairman. 

Covering its plans, the committee 
stated: 

The activity which has attracted the 
most interest is the N.A.L.U. planned 
intermediate course in life underwriter 


education and training, known as “ 
Council Course.” Pilot classes in i 
will bogie in New York and vicinity this 
fall. he first section of the course 
will not be generally available unti] the 
fall of 1948. At that time local and 
state associations able to meet the 
council’s requirements can assist in 
yaseprating a course in their localj. 
1es, 
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erm Addition Option 
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mitinental American Life 









Other extra options which provide 
valuable flexibility to the buyer — 
_ and his beneficiaries. _ oo 


the development of 


oe High average earnings - resulting 
from careful selection and thorough 
field training for new Field Men, — 


* (2) Continuous compensation: (includ: 
ing pension) for all Field Repre- 
sentatives, plus extra rewards for 
‘better than average selling results. 


(3) Traditionally lerge average sales. 


The proof that these priaciples are 
sound is shown by the impressive fact 
that today, Continental American has” 
over 200 million of Life Insurance in 

force, backed by assets of more than 

50 million dollars. : 


Insurance Company 


‘The course, as now contemplated 
will be a two-year program divided 
Into sections, each containing 25 ge, 
sions of 2% hours each. Idea] Class 
size will be set at 25 students. The 
course will be vocational rather than 
academic, placing its primary empha. 
sis upon the use of knowledge. jj 
will undertake to cover all phases of 
the agent’s job at increasing levels of 
complexity and with the introduction, 
of new subject matter. 

_Each section will have five sup. 
divisions: Problems of the Client, Mar. 
ket Analysis, Mechanics, Sales Methods 
and the Agent as a Businessman. These 
will be developed concurrently so 4s 
to indicate horizontal relationships, 
Periodic summaries will be used to ip. 
tegrate vertically the material in each 
section. 

The course will follow the same 
direction which the agent pursues jn 
the performance of his job. 

To familiarize managers whose 
agents are to be enrolled with the 
exact nature and purpose of the course, 
an all-day managers’ conference will 








National Life and Trust 
Council Is Again Proposed 


Following a stated policy of the 
joint activity which the committee on 
cooperation with trust officers carries 
on with the committee on _ relations 
with the life underwriters of the trust 
division of American Bankers Associa- 
tion, efforts have continued to stim- 
late creation of additional life insur- 
ance trust councils in communities in 
which there are a _ sufficient number 
of interested underwriters and _ bank 
trust officials, that committee reported 
to the national council Tuesday. Paul 
H. Conway is chairman. 






















Propose National Body 


The report stated that the exect- 
tive committee of the Boston Life l- 
surance and Trust Council has renewe 
a proposal, which was first advaneel 
several years ago, for the creation df 
a National Life Insurance and Tr 
Council. Such a national body woul 
replace the cooperating committees d 
association and the trust dv 













sion in the coordination and guidanet 
of the individual life insurance 4 
trust councils. It will be recalled thai 
when this proposal was made initially, 
the committees of the association ant 
of the trust division did not look ups 
it with favor. A special committe 
has been avnointed and has been study} 
ing this proposal. It is anticipate 
that the report of this committee ¥ 
be made to the executive committee 4 
the trust division and to the board ¢ 
trustees of the N.A.L.U. 

The final 
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ness which they represent. 
equally outstanding in a 
any reports of misunderstanding 
friction. The program carried out 
the trust division, American Ban 
Association, is of marked advallt 
to the public as well as to the busine 









-M. $. BELL, VICE PRESID ; 
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recede the first class in each section. 

Local councils will be formed in each 
community with representation from 
the life underwriters association, the 
managers association, if there is one, 
the C.L.U. chapter, and others con- 
cerned with the education and training 
of agents. The local council will have 
the responsibility for recommending 
instructors, for publicity, enrollment. 
and the selection of classrooms. 

A tuition fee will be fixed for each 
section, to be paid in full with each 
application. This fee will cover regis- 
tration, instruction, text material and 
examinations. Those who satisfactorily 
complete the examinations in each sec- 
tion and who have a record of 80% 
attendance will be awarded an ap- 
propriate certificate in recognition of 
their achievement. 


Campus Courses in Marketing: 


Three courses in life insurance mar- 
keting are now in active operation on 
college campuses. The current status 
of the three campus courses now in 
existence is as follows: 


The Purdue course, Horace Russell 
Smith, director—The pioneer course 
has been in operation for nearly three 
years, and is still proving highly suc- 
cessful both in the number of enroll- 
ments and in the performance of 
graduates. While each succeeding basic 
course at Purdue is met with a full 
quota of enrollments, vacancies still 
exist in classes scheduled for the re- 
mainder of this year, and general 
agents, managers and home office execu- 
tives desiring to place men in these 
classes should contact Mr. Smith. 


Southern Methodist 


The Southern Methodist Course, Al- 
bert R. Jaqua, director—The Septem- 
ber 22 basic class at Southern Metho- 
dist has been over-enrolled, and the 
February 2 ‘basic class is already nearly 
one-half enrolled. This testifies better 
than any adjectives to the success of 
this school. 

The Connecticut Course, C. R. Me- 
Pherson, director.—The first Univer- 
sity of Connecticut class began on 
June 9. The second began on Sep- 
tember 8. The course was transferred 
from Texas Christian University in 
order to give the eastern states an 
institute of life insurance marketing, 
and it is anticipated that, as its ex- 
perience grows, it will match the ef- 
forts of the two senior schools. 


No Longer Experimental 


In the records established thus far, 
the courses in life insurance market- 
ing have proceeded out of the experi- 
mental stage into a sphere where they 
should have profound influence on pri- 
mary training for life underwriters. 


At the present time, no additional 
schools are in the process of organi- 
zation. It is felt that, to carry through 
a marketing school with full success, 
a state must have a thorough ground- 
ing in educational work. This should 
include a series of short courses and 
cooperative work with one of the state’s 
universities. The campus training plan 
is an ambitious project, involving the 
time and activity of many members 
Who must be well grounded in associa- 
tion educational practices. 


Credit Courses in Universities 


Two universities have 
credit courses which can be duplicated 
at many other schools. They are: 

The University of Richmond Plan. 
—This 1S a special two-year program 
In life insurance and related subjects 
designed for veterans and other stu- 
dents Planning a professional career 
in life insurance. Applicants who are 
igh school graduates, or who have 
8lven satisfactory evidence of fitness to 
pursue college studies, are eligible for 

e Richmond program as special or 
regular students. The two-year pro- 
8am includes courses in life insur- 
ance fundamentals, life insurance law, 

usts and estates, business insurance, 


developed 


banking and credit, principles of sales- 
manship, ete., and instruction is given 
by members of the faculty and Rich- 
mond life underwriters. The courses 
are so arranged that students will be 
prepared for the CLU examinations. 

The program is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the state association, the 
local general agents and managers 
group and local home offices. In this 
course students maintain close rela- 
tionship with agency and home offices, 
using them as field laboratories. 
During the summer, following the first 


ew or agency which sponsors 
im. 

Upon the successful completion of 
the program, the student is awarded 
a certificate in business administra- 
tion. If he desires to continue his 
study beyond two years, all his courses 
ean be credited toward the degree of 
bachelor of science in business adminis- 
tration. 

The Butler University Plan.—This 
bears much similarity to the Richmond 
plan, except that the full four-year 
course is taken by all students, and 


school year, the student works in thethe insurance section comprises the 





third and fourth-year curriculum. Sueh 
subjects as business law, risk and risk- 
bearing, statistics, fundamentals of life 


insurance, social insurance, fi 
business insurance, investments 
problems of advanced Lenagptoniny | are 
discussed. The four-year course leads 
to a ‘bachelor’s degree in business ad 
ministration with a major in insurance. 
Butler University works closely with 
the Indiana state association, the In- 
dianapolis association, its general 
agents’ and managers’ group and loeal 
home offices to bridge the gap between 
classroom and office. For example, 
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each major is assigned an Indianap- 
lis general agent as a sponsor and 
holds regular conferences with him, 
reviewing and carrying out his major 
assignments. At regular intervals, 
outside speakers from the life insur- 
ance field appear before the advanced 
elasses. All majors are honorary mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis association, 
and conduct working tours of local 
home offices as a part of their campus 
work. Most important, however, is 
the sponsorship by the general agents’ 
and managers’ association of “work- 
ing down-town scholarships.” As the 
student enters his third year, major- 
ing in life insurance, he becomes eli- 
gible to apply for one of these scholar- 
ships. Under the plan, he enters the 
office of a general agent or manager, 
working for not more than 20 hours 
weekly, He first does clerical work, 
then aids in the preparation and care 
of the prospect list, the preparation 
of proposed forms, the organization of 
simple programs, handling the forms 
necessary to service policies, etc. 


University Short ‘Courses 


Several state associations have 
sponsored each summer a short course 


‘ on the campus of one of their state 


universities. Usually held between 
university sessions, the short courses 
last from three days to three weeks. 
They differ from a sales congress in 
that the entire work of the course is 
devoted to one or two themes, which 
are studied carefully by those attend- 
ing. Instead of having a group of 
miscellaneous speakers, each deliver- 
ing an address, the course is given by 
a small faculty composed of outstand- 
ing life underwriters, members of the 
university staff, attorneys and. trust 
officers. Class meetings consist of 
lectures, talks and actual classroom 
demonstrations of the solutions to the 
underwriting problems which are de- 
veloped. The students live on the 
vampus, have access to the university 
fitbrary and are awarded certificates 
of completion at the conclusion of the 
course. The schools are usually under 
the joint sponsorship of the state as- 
sociation, the university’s school of 
business administration, and its exten- 
sion division. In every instance, such 


a course has proved to be successful 
and has caused a demand for further 
courses of the same type. 

In addition to its consistent and en- 
thusiastic support of the C.L.U. pro- 
gram, the committee assisted in the 
preparation for observance of the 20th 
anniversary of the American College 
among life underwriters associations 
last spring. 

Refiecting the enlarged enrollment 
of C.L.U. study groups, 2,564 men and 
women took C.L.U. examinations in 
June. The American Society has a 
paid membership never before equaled 
in its history, and its second C.L.U. 
institute held at the University of 
Connecticut this spring proved again 
to be an outstanding educational con- 
ference. 


Local Association Activities 


Interest in educational work is bet- 
ter fostered among the local associa- 
tions than on any other association 
level. Such activities do not neces- 
sarily need to take the form of ad- 
vanced education, such as the spon- 
soring of C.L.U. classes, or such major 
projects as the support of a campus 
course in life insurance marketing. 
Here are some of the activities that 
can be engagd in by a local associa- 
tion of almost any size: 

The sponsorship of a series of sem- 
inars or forums keyed to the entire 
membership and dealing with specific 
steps in the selling process, such as 
prospecting, the approach, the presen- 
tation, motivation and closing; a basic 
course in public speaking for agents; 
special study groups undertaking the 
new courses developed by the Insur- 
ance Research & Review Service and 
Diamond Life Bulletins; an allotment 
of five minutes at each meeting to 
allow a member of the local commit- 
tee on education to call attention to 
some current event or article which 
should be of interest to agents; the 
development of a life insurance library, 
either in some specified place where 
members of the Association gather, or 
as a part of the local public library. 

Other specific ideas’ in the field of 
education and training can be devel- 
oped by a well-directed committee on 
education in the local association. 


Guertin Laws Reflect Dynamic 
Character of Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 16) 


ceedings, to make its ideas available 
and to extend its cooperation, which 
it granted in no small measure. The 
responsibility for the new statutes, 
however, rests squarely on the com- 
missioners themselves and they are en- 
titled to the credit for their success.” 


Set Up First Standards 


“Wright did life insurance and the 
people an incalculable service in set- 
ting up the first valuation and non- 
forfeiture standards,” Mr. Guertin 
said. “It meant that people were able 
to look at a company statement with 
the knowledge that the policy reserves 
had been calculated according to a 
method approved by the state, and that 
the company could not profit in fraud- 
ulent fashion at the expense of a laps- 
ing policyholder. In those days many 
companies, when lapse occurred, sim- 
ply declared the lapsed policy for- 
feited. Wright, on the other hand, 
reasoned that an adequate level pre- 
mium presumed the establishment of a 
balance ‘in favor of the policyholder 
and he felt that such a balance should 
be employed for the policyholder’s ben- 
efit. His plan was to use a substantial 
part of any such balance as a single 
premium to buy term insurance, there- 
by extending the life of the policy. 
Later, extended term insurance became 
only one of the non-forfeiture options 
contained in life insurance policies.” 

Mr. Guertin said that “Wright’s ap- 
proach to the problem of arriving at 
the amount of the non-forfeiture bene- 
fit was something less than scientific.” 
He thought that four-fifths of the re- 
serve would be approximately right, 
and that was the formula written in 
the first. Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law, Not only was the “surrender 
charge” excessive, as measured by cur- 
rent standards, but unless proof of 
death was submitted within 90 days 
of death, the extended insurance was 
forfeited and, besides, the company 


was entitled to a deduction for the 
amrount of the forborne premiums with 
interest at 6%. This was distinetly 
a rule of thumb method, containing 
obvious inequitable features. A late 
variation, when cash surrender values 
were made a legal requirement, was to 
reduce the reserve by a surrender 
charge of $25 per $1,000 of insuranee 
and remove the other conditions. No. 
where in actuarial literature can ap 
argument, based on_ statistical op 
ntathematical data to justify either 
method, be found. 


More Equitable Basis 


“Even so, the non-forfeiture formulg 
devised by Wright introduced the prin. 
ciple, and subsequent variations of the 
surrender charge method on a more 
equitable basis became general. Reg. 
sonable uniformity in non-forfeiture 
requirements resulted so long as aj 
companies operated on the net level 
premium basis and used the same as. 
sumed rates of interest. But the year 
saw other methods of valuation given 
legel sanction in various jurisdictions, 
including, for example, various methods 
of preliminary term valuation. Valua. 
tions, also, came to be made according 
to different interest rates. The prac. 
tical result of applying the 2-%% su. 
render charge to business valued at 
various rates of interest and accord 
ing to the various methods indicated 
was that there were as many minimum 
standards for non-forfeiture benefits 
as there were bases of valuation. One 
of the practical effects was that of a 
strong iegal incentive to adopt low 
reserve standards, a situation which 
could searcely be regarded as in the 
public interest. The committee mem. 
bers .., inevitably came to the reali- 
zation that much more than just a new 
mortality table was wanted and that 
more than that was needed. What they 
found was that the legal structure back 
of reserve valuation methods and bases, 
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and back of the computation of non- 
forfeiture benefits required rebuilding. 
Here was an opportunity to set up a 
program which was likely to have sub- 
stantial official and company support 
pecause it promised real benefits to the 
public, far greater than those which 
could result from any program re- 
stricted to the promulgation of a new 
table. 

The problem of substituting a new 
table for both valuation of reserve 
liabilities and the calculation of non- 
forfeiture benefits was a simple one, 
but the problem of setting up a new 
non-forfeiture formula was not easy, 
he said. Although the concept and 
purposes of such a formula might be 
simple, the impossibility of express- 
ing it in non-technical terms was bound 
to pose a major problem when pre- 
sented to legislatures. Nevertheless, 
the committee got authority to go 
ahead, and the model laws which re- 
sulted were approved in turn by 
N.A.LC., the company organizations 
and either. mandatory or permissive 
legislation was enacted by the legis- 
latures of all but two states in which 
action was necessary. Legislation 
failed in Oklahoma and is still pending 
in the District of Columbia, 


Simple in Purpose 


Although the laws are necessarily 
complex in verbiage, they are simple 
in purpose and philosophy. They set 
up new valuation standards for the in- 
surers, based on new mortality tables; 
they set up a new formula for deter- 
mining non-forfeiture benefits and 
they break down to a substantial ex- 
tent, the age old concept that the re- 
serve held by the company on the policy 
is necessarily the proper measure of 
the policyholder’s equity in his con- 
tract. 

From the public standpoint the fact 
that the American experience table 
has been definitely replaced is impor- 
tant. No half-way measures were 
taken this time. 


The basis for valuing reserves on 
ordinary life policies in the future will 
be the commissioners 1941 standard 
ordinary mortality table, colloquially 
known as the C.S.O. table. This table 
reflects the actual experience of life 
insurance companies in this country 
during the period 1930-1940. It also 
reflects the largest body of insurance 
mortality experience ever used in the 
construction of a mortality table, In 
addition, appropriate tables have also 
been specified for valuation of indus- 
trial insurance, annuities, disability 
and double indemnity provisions, and 
provision has been made for approval 
of appropriate tables for substandard 
and group insurance as well as settle- 
ment options. 


Permit Considerable Variation 


The new laws permit considerable 
variation in the valuation standard, 
he declared. “They do permit the 
maintenance of reserves on any basis 
which produces higher aggregates than 
the reserve computed according to the 
minimum standard and require them 
to be sufficiently high to support the 
non-forfeiture benefits granted. Com- 
panies are generally adopting valua- 
tion standards at a considerably lower 
rate of interest than have heretofore 
prevailed, some as low as 2%, and there 
will continue a division as between 
those which will value on the net level 
basis and those which will value on the 
basis of the commissioners reserve 
valuation method, a method of valua- 
tion specified in the new laws and de- 
signed to replace the various forms of 
preliminary term valuation. A num- 
ber of substantial companies of con- 
siderable size are gravitating toward 
the commissioners method. That they 
do so is certainly no indication of 
weakness, for who can say which is 
the stronger company, the one which 


values on the net level basis of 2-4%% 
or the one which values its policies on 
the commissioners basis at 2%. The 
problem is the establishing of an ade- 
quate reserve basis, the more conser- 
vative the better, and the separation 
of the bases of the non-forfeiture bene- 
fits and reserves ... gives the com- 
pany the necessary leeway to maintain 


a strong financial position by operating 
in an area in which the interest of the 
policyholder is indirect, rather than 
direct. 

“If the public ever had any interest 
in the relative merits of various meth- 
ods of calculating reserves, that in- 
terest should entirely disappear now, 
for, in view of the new laws, the ques- 


‘tion becomes academic. 


Whatever the 
actual method used by this or that 
company, the public will know that a 
sound standard has been established, it 
must be met, and it must be adequate 
for that company. I believe that you 
will find that the relative simplicity of 
this situation, as compared to the pre- 
vious state of affairs, under which 
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policy benefits were based on variable 

valuation standards, will inspire in- 
creased public confidence, With the 
, exception of one or two states where 
specific provision still exists, the policy 
will no longer need to contain a recital 
}. on the reserve basis”, he said. 


) Competitive Activity 


“The fact that some companies may 
establish reserves higher than required 
may make for some competitive ac- 
tivity but that will not alter the basic 
fact that the establishment of a mini- 
mum standard adequate for the com- 
pany will inspire increased confidence 
in the ability of all companies to meet 
their policy Jiabilities. The basic dif- 
+ ference between the old and new laws, 
in this respect, lies in the removal of 
the incentive placed upon companies 
to maintain reserves on as low standard 
as can possibly be justified. In this re- 
spect, the new valuation law is a strong 
incentive to the maintenance of high 
reserve standards.” 

In revising the basis for the calcu- 
lation of non-forfeiture benefits, the 
committee discarded the idea that com- 
putations must necessarily be based 
upon reserves. The concept envisions 
nothing more complicated than a fore- 
casting of future experience with 
proper allocation of results to each 
nolievholdor, the balance in favor of the 
policyholder representing the cash sur- 
render value. The principles are the 
same as those adopted in computing 
non-varticipating rates. This process 
involves experience assumptions re- 
flecting all factors of company opera- 
tion. Under the circumstances, the 
standard non-forfeiture law is neces- 
sarily so technical that it is almost im- 
possible to recognize the original con- 
cent from a reading of the law. 

It may be that the very fact that 
the new law is extremely technical will 
recommend it to the vublic. “Certainly, 
it does not appear that full confidence 
was placed in the old rule of thumb 
formula. By contrast. we many find 
the public quite readily accepting the 


new formula as a highly scientific de- 
velopment—which, in fact, it is, It 
can certainly understand that the law 
specifies the minimum benefits which 
the company must. grant and these are 
the same for all cvimipanies.” 


“Surrender Charge” Gone 


Here, there is a minimum standard, 
which must be met. Companies wish- 
ing to use a different formula from 
that set out in the law are free to do 
so, but the resulting benefits must be 
at least equal to those attained by cal- 
culations under the standard formula. 
Although the new law is far more spe- 
cific than the old in defining minimum 
non-forfeiture benefits, no reference 
whatever is made to surrender charges. 
The phrase has been eliminated from 
insurance law, it can now be elimin- 
ated as a part of life insurance ter- 
minology. 

The surrender charge was a neces- 
sary device just so long as the law in- 
sisted that the amount of non-forfeit- 
ure benefit be based on the policy re- 
serve. In reality, it never was a charge 
but only an adjustment factor. The 
very fact that such an adjustment was 
necessary was, in itself, almost con- 
clusive evidence that a more scientific 
approach could be found. The values 
granted under the new formula bear 
no necessary direct relation to reserves, 
but reserves must be held to cover 
whatever policy benefits are granted, 
which is as it should be. 


New Terms Introduced 


The phraseology used in defining the 
bases of their non-forfeiture benefits 
will be changed by many companies, 
although some of them will still retain 
verbiage similar to that used hereto- 
fore. The law is so worded, however, 
that this method of definition may be 
dispensed with and the terms “re- 
serve” and “net premium” abolished. 
Instead there will be introduced the 
terms “present values” and_ either 
“non-forfeiture factor” or “adjusted 
premium.” In either case, the ad- 


justed premium or the non-forfeiture 
factor will be defined. 


Mr. Guertin expressed the hope that 
before many years the matter of de- 
fining non-forfeiture benefits will set- 
tle down to a few brief and concise 
forms eliminating any reference to 
reserves, net premiums or surrender 
charges. This will be advantageous 
because to the »ublic these terms may 
appear understandable but are, in 
fact, confusing. 

As to what effect the new laws will 
have on the cost of insurance, he ob- 
served that the current situation is 
such that not only is it impossible to 
predict exactly what will happen but 
even after it has happened, it will be 
impossible to say what the compar- 
able situation would have been had 
the new statutes not been enacted. 
_“As it happens, the drastic reduc- 
tion in interest earnings by the com- 
panies, forcing the adoption of very 
low interest rates in actuarial caleu- 
lations, has a far greater effect on the 
cost of insurance than the adoption of 
a new mortality table and the new 
non-forfeiture formula so that the 
effects of the latter will be lost in the 
increase in net cost caused by the 
former. There are a few generaliza- 
tions, however, that can be made with 
respect to the incidence of cost, based 
on theoretical considerations. 

“While the new laws do not regu- 
late premium rates, the use of the 
C.S.0. table will change their pattern 
to some extent. The result will be a 
more equitable distribution of con- 
tributions to company income from 
policyholders of different ages and un- 
der different plans of insurance, Inso- 
far as net costs are concerned, the 
resulting changes, as a whole over the 
policy term, are likely to be negligible. 
This is because, in mutual companies, 
while premium rates may not have 
always reflected the mortality experi- 
ence expected at each given age, divi- 
dends, on the other hand, have been 
based on actual experience, a condi- 
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Reflection 


Tue surtpinc of any organization begins, paradoxically, at the top and pro- 
ceeds downward. This fact may not be ignored nor its truth nullified, for it works 
its effects with serene disregard to the theories of those who seek to refute it. 

Good and capable leaders attract to themselves men who possess the same 
attributes, and it is equally a fact that such leaders not only reject, but, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, repel followers who are basically bad or incompetent. 

The end result of this law's operation is that no organization can ever be 
better than those responsible for its ideals and its methods. Every institution is 
but the reflection of its governing personnel—a living proof of the inescapable 
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tion which is bound to continue, byt 
net cost may be made to follow actual 
experience more closely. Non-particj. 
pating companies have, to a consider. 
able extent, been able to base their 
premiums on modern tables, but nee. 
essary adjustments of premiums and 
policy benefits to meet the older stat. 
utes °-7 coordination with the Amer. 
ican experience table, made equity dif. 
ficult of attainment in some instances, 
Such adjustments will now largely 
disappear. It may be significant that 
the stock companies which have ap. 
nounced new premium rates, but which 
have continued low interest rates pre. 
viously adovted, show little change ex. 
cept in the case of term insurange 
where slight reductions, rather than 
increases, have been seen.” 


Experience Governs Net Cost 


“If there were no change in as. 
sumed interest rates . .. in mutual 
companies, the net cost of insurance 
in the aggregate would remain up. 
changed because net cost is deter. 
mined by experience and not by actu. 
arial assumptions. The incidence of 
cost would be changed considerably 
because of the change in the pattem 
of company earnings, by plan and 
age at issue. For a given experience, 
this will be caused in large part by 
changes in amount added to reserves in 
various policy years. In early years 
this is likely to be somewhat heavier, 
and later years lighter than under the 
American experience table. The mar- 
gins from mortality are considerably 
reduced in the early years and the re- 
duction in net premiums will have the 
effect of producing larger margins 
from loading. The combination of 
these factors will be reflected in a 
much steever dividend scale than 
would be probable if the American 
exverience table were continued. Divi- 
dends in the early years are likely to 
be lower but dividends in the later 
years are likely to be substantially 
higher. Practically, we are likely to 
see somewhat higher cash values in 
the early years offset by lower divi- 
dends, while in the later years policy- 
holders who remain with the compa- 
" stand to gain.” 

The total nremium income of a well 
rounded participating company is not 
likely to be much affected by anything 
in the laws. On the other hand, what- 
eve~ ‘vevroce or decrease takes place 
will be reflected in dividend distribu- 


nies we! 


will be facilitated. The premium rate 
increases will be the result of economic 
conditions, and not a result of new mor- 
tality tables or new _ non-forfeiture 
formulae. 

Mr. Guertin discussed the non-for- 
feiture options in the form of paid-up 
and extended insurance. Generally 
speaking, he said, the naid-up option 
be more generous and the ex- 
tended insurance option will be com- 
pletely changed quantitatively. While 
the new statutes permit the use of a 
special table for computing extended 


of the large companies will calculate 
extended insurance on the basis of the 
C.S.0, table. The effect will be to 
multiply the term of extended insur- 


value by as much as two or three and 
to increase it substantially at all ages. 
Failure of the companies to use the 
snecial tables arises very largely out 


of states in passing legislation. Many 
of the smaller companies, particularly 
non-participating companies, will use 
the special table. Even in that casé 


younger ages will be increased sub- 
stantially although it is likely to be 
reduced hv a small amount at the 
higher ages. This reflects the very ad- 


have had under the extended insurance 
ontion and is entirely justified on t 
basis of equity. 
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Key-Man Cover 
Big Field Now 


(Continued from page 20) 


he 28 business insurance cases for 
exactly $1,000,000 of business all ex- 
cept six cases for $150,000 were some 
form of key-man indemnification. 
Those six were business liquidation 
sales. Key-man sells most and easiest 
in his office, Mr. Earls said. The only 
thing complicated about it, in his opin- 
jon, is what key-man situation from the 
agents’ files should he tackle first. 


COVER THE GAP 


The most logical one, he said, is an 
outgrowth of an idea plugged by Denis 
B. Maduro, New York attorney, at the 
Round Table at French Lick last year, 
and that is, “stockholders or partners 
are valuable to each other.” 

“If you endeavor to sell a purchase 
and sale agreement to a close corpora- 
tion, or a partnership, and for some 
reason or other, one owner is 
reluctant to go along with the idea be- 
cause he wishes to retain interest in 
the business for his wife or for his 
children who may ultimately come into 
the business, what is more logical than 
this?” Said Mr. Earls. “Jump on to 
the idea that stockholders or partners 
are valuable to each other and most 
logically and that at the death of a 
man who has been doing his best 
either in a production or sales job there 
will be an inevitable gap and state of 
confusion caused by his death which 
will cost the company money. Why not 
protect the survivor (and only inci- 
dentally, the estate of the deceased) 
with key-man life insurance?” ‘ 

The next most logical key-man in- 
demnification situation to look for, in 
Mr. Earls opinion, is the company in 
which a top-notch executive is working 
for outside capital. The agent simply 
gets the people who have the capital 
invested and asks, “What would it cost 
you if this key-man dies?” The re- 
sponse to that question on a case in 
Mr. Earls’ office not so long ago, by the 
investor of money in a situation of this 
type was, “I might as well throw the 
keys to the company in the Ohio river. 
He was asked, “How much would that 
cost you?” to which he replied, 
“$50,000 is what I put in the company. 
It was easy to get the order for the 
$50,000. 


Father and Son Coverage 


Another situation where the Earls 
agency has gotten a good block of bus- 
iness recentiy on a key-man idea, is in 
a corporation in which a father has 
been the driving force in the develop- 
ment of a particularly good enterprise 
and who now has an inexperienced 
young son in the business. in one case 
the agency insured the father for a 
substantial amount, impressing upon 
him the fact that if anything were to 
happen to him at this stage his son 
would not be able to handie the bus- 
Iness in the fashion that he is able to 
and there should be some money com- 
Ing into the corporation to take up the 
Inevitable shock of his death. 

_ In another situation young sons were 
Insured as key-men, since with the pas- 
sage of time they cannot but become 
extremely valuable. Insurance now, 
incidentally, at cheap rates will im- 
Press upon the young sons their grow- 
ng importance and at the same time 
it will cover an obligation the corpora 

ton will eventually want to protect, 
Mr, Earls nointed out. 

Still a third ramification of this same 
intial situation is the business which 
Wo young sons work in and will ulti- 
mately inherit—still owned, however, 
Primarily by the father. The sons 
ought insurance with the idea that 
when they do get substantial holdings 
in the company they will together enter 


into a buy and sale agreement for their 
mutual protection. 


Could Be Used for Collateral 


Another interesting case was where 
the president of a very successful close 
corporation personally owned all the 
life insurance that he could or would 
buy. One of Mr. Earls’ agents sold him 
on the idea of the corporation purchas- 
ing life insurance on his life, the pre- 
miums to be paid out of corporation 
dollars with the insurance benefits paid 
to the corporation. In this case there 
were no personal insurance dollars a- 
vailable for the life insurance applied 
for. In addition to the key-man indem- 
niftcation idea the seed was planted 
that the man’s family, who were con- 
trolling stockholders but not 100% 
owners, could borrow money from the 
corporation at the president’s death, 
using insurance proceeds as the source 
of the loan to furnish cash to the estate 
to pay death taxes. “This is an angle 
of key-man insurance that we had 
never thought of before this,” said Mr. 
Earls. 

“Finally, there is the question of key- 
man insurance to build up cash value 

(Continued on page 41) 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
KNOWS THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VARIETY ! 


“There's a lot more to Phillips than the 
gasoline, lubricants, home and auto 
supplies you see in a Phillips 66 Serv- 
ice Station. Phillips markets hundreds 
of products ... from pints of almost 
100% pure laboratory chemicals . . . 
farm specialties, household items and 
Butadiene for synthetic rubber . . . to 
tank car loads of liquefied petroleum 


gases. Yes, it's Phillips for petroleum - 


and chemical needs.” 
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OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, TOO! 


More variety means more prospects, more prospects mean more sales .. . that’s 
the advantage of the “full sales kit” of General American Life. No doubt about 
it, a workman does better with a complete set of fools! That's a good deal of the 
success story of the General American Life man... because he's the man with 
the plan for every need! ... from “clean-up plan” to a policy for a new-born babe! 
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Pi¢ture Million Dollar 
Producer in Action 


Leading off the “Echoes of the 1947 
Million Dollar Round Table“ at the 
; general session 
Wednesday morn- 
ing, Ron Stever, 
Equitable Society, 
Los Angeles, said 
the purpose was to 
present an over-all 
picture of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Pro- 
ducer in action, in- 
cluding a produc- 
tion pattern, cer- 
tain sales tech- 
niques, and a 
philosophy. 

His particular as- 
signment was to 
cover the fundamentals of a produc- 
tion pattern. 

“If we are realistic, we must admit 
that failure to plan and control our 
activities constitutes the ‘Achilles’ 





Ron Stever 


heel’ of the life underwriter,” he said. 
“I am convinced that an organized 
plan of action is usually, if not always, 
the major factor in the careers of suc- 
cessful underwriters. 


Five Factors in Pattern 


“Early in my life insurance experi- 
ence I was fortunate to discover and 
develop a production pattern which 
enabled me to produce 1 million my 
third year in the business. This pat- 
tern is based entirely upon fundamen- 
tals which are exactly the same today 
as they were 13 or 14 years ago when 
it was being developed. My production 
pattern is built around these funda- 
mental factors: (1) An adequate plan 
of prospecting; (2) an organized rou- 
tine which becomes automatic; (3) a 
considerable degree of specialization; 
(4) a definite plan of building prestige; 
(5) the ability to visualize objectives.” 

He regards these factors as consti- 
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ing insurers since 1878.” 


























A WELL BALANCED 
COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is 
sound . . . Whose geographical market embraces a bal- 
ance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to 
prompt service to policyholders and agents . . . Whose 
policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding . . . Whose growth has 
been steady and uniform . 
large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose man- 
agement, nevertheless, has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder .. . 
a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. 
agencies in thirty-six states. 








THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
LNSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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tuting the fundamentals of our busi-to take care of the needs of his family 


ness. “When they are combined with 
good selling techniques and a construc- 
tive philosophy of life, substantial and 
enduring success is assured. 

“If we would acquire permanent suc- 
cess—if we would enjoy the feeling 
of security to the extent that each day 
presented a welcome opportunity to 
build for tomorrow—if we would at- 
tain and enjoy a position of prestige 
with our clients, our associates and our 
friends—if we would feel that this job 
of ours is the greatest job on-earth, and 
let nothing shake our resolution to con- 
tinue in it for the rest of our working 
lives—if we would do all these things, 
then should we not engage in some 
introspection long enough to determine 
what it is that we want to get out 
of our business and our lives? 

“Each of us must determine that 
for himself. 

“A production pattern will accelerate 
your progress — whatever your goals 
may be.” 


DEAL H. THOMPKINS 


Deal H. Thompkins, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Charleston, W.Va., em- 
phasized that presupposing the pros- 
pect’s requirements is poor salesman- 
ship and dangerous, and illustrated by 
describing his failure to close a big 
deal iby reason of that very point. He 
had worked up a proposal, a $50,000 
10-payment life policy to be bought 
by the corporation on the president of 
a prominent retail store in his state, 
but was referred to a New York man 
who was the firm’s business adviser. 

Mr. Thompkins gave his reasons for 
the firm buying this policy as being 
—(1) As an investment of surplus 
funds and of money not paid out in 
dividends during years ahead. The 
company already had a rather large 
sum of money in cash and government 
bonds. (2) To make available more 
money to the other stockholders to buy 
Mr. President’s stock if he died, and 
(3) The 10-pay life plan was proposed 
because there was not much doubt 
about the firm’s ability to pay premi- 
ums for this period of time. Also the 
president would be in his 60s in 10 
years and might want to retire, in 
which event values of the insurance 
could be used to provide a pension for 
Mr. President. 


Logical Reasons for ‘Buying 


“These all seem like logical reasons 
for buying, don’t they?” he asked. “I 
have read all these ideas out of books 
or heard speakers relate how they sold 
$100,000 to a corporation using only 
one of these reasons and I had laid it 
on thick with $3 million ideas. Of 
course I didn’t point out to this expert 
that my real reason for suggesting this 
policy was that I thought the corpora- 
tion had plenty of purchasing power 
and that it seemed like premium dollars 
could be found in the corporation with 
less resistance than from any other 
source.” 

After he had finished, the expert 
pointed out several conditions existing 
in this particular case, which Mr. 
Thompkins had not found out, that 
made his plan wholly inapplicable, and 
closed with an extremely caustic criti- 
cism of life insurance agents in general 
for fixing up a plan of their own instead 
of finding out what the prospect’s ob- 
jectives are—what he is trying to do 
—and fitting their product to the pat- 
tern thus established. 


JOHN M. HAMMER 


John M. Hammer, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Tampa, Fla., told how he uses 
his “life plan.” He particularly likes 
this sales idea because it can be used 
as a package sale, a part of a program, 
or on a prospect who owns all the life 
insurance he needs. 

“Several years ago I called on a 
wealthy man, and after going over his 
estate with him, found that his estate 
was in ‘apple-pie order’—that he owned 
a sufficient amount of life insurance 


and his estate. However, just before 
leaving, I found out that he had ap ip. 
vestable surplus about which he was 
concerned. The result was a $5,009 
annual premium on the retirement jp. 
come plan. 

“T have since simplified and stream. 
lined this little idea, and the result 
have been most gratifying. It is as. 
tonishing to me how many annual 
premiums from $2,500 to $5,000 I 
sell on a more or less package sale bagi 
from this idea.” 

This idea usually goes as follows: 

1. Dr. Jones, it may interest you ty 
know that, of all the business and pro. 
fessional men I talk to, very few have 
any definite economic goal in life. 0h 
yes, they know that they have a nice 
insurance program—are accumulating 
an estate and are getting ahead in life 
—but they are dealing in generalitie 
and really have nothing definite. Yoy 
know the last few years have been 
rather hectic with the war and alJ— 
most people have been so busy with 
their business and profession that their 
personal affairs have suffered. 

2. I have several hundred business 
and professional men, who have availed 
themselves of this “LIFE PLAN”’—}j 
like to have you take a few minutes jo 
look at it.” 


Draws Illustration of Plan 


He then draws an illustration of hi 
“life Plan” on a plain piece of ah 
paper, listing income and outgo jp 
parallel columns and thus: 

By arriving at net investable sur. 
plus, I know how much money to in 
vest in a retirement income,” Mr. 
Hammer said. “In other words, before 
I sell or attempt to sell him anything, 
I create in his mind the fact that he has 
a problem in an investable surplus— 
then it is only a matter of what is the 
best investment for him to make.” He 
then compares investments in real e&- 
tate, stocks and bonds, saving banks, 
government bonds and life insurance 
(tax free accumulation and scientific 
annuity features) and discusses their 
advantages and disadvantages—always 
bearing down heavy on the disadvan. 
tages as they fit his investment pro 
gram, which, of course, is mostly taxes. 

“Then I use a regular retirement jn 
come talk. Mine or yours will work, 
I have found, much better after I have 
laid the proper foundation by creating 
in the prospect’s mind the need for (1) 
a definite economic goal in life; (2) 
that the prospect has an investable sur 
plus and should invest it; (3) by com- 
paring other investments and pointing 
out their weakness, I have made my re. 
tirement income sales talk easy and 
practical, in that it is the only solution 
to the prospect’s problem of investing 
surplus dollars.” 


E. R. ERICKSON 


E. R. Erickson, John Hancock Mutual, 
Buffalo, said that th eselling idea he 
was presenting was but a part of the 
over-all idea of investing in life in 
surance contracts for income objectives 
—income for dependents in the event of 
the policyholder’s premature death and 
income to the policyholder when he 
outlives the usefulness of his life in- 
surance policies as income guarantees 
for dependents who outlive their de 
pendency. 

Treasury decision 5515, he said, 
shows the way for investing in life it- 
surance, with the result that the ap 
plication of a settlement option to take 
installment payments, made by the i 
sured before his death or by the bene 
ficiary thereafter, may be exercised 
without having those payments dimin- 
ished by income taxes, subject to thret 


exceptions: (1) payments to trans 
ferees for value; (2) alimony pay 
ments; (3) interest payments % 


amounts left on deposit with the it} 


surance company. 

T. D. 5515 typifies the regard the 
United States Government has for the 
beneficiaries named in life insurane 
policies, he said, expressing the hop 
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that his remarks would convey the 
fundamental effect of T. D. 5515 and 
how its application to installment pay- 
ments to widows and children of de- 
ceased insureds may be presented. 


What the Decision Means 


T, D. 5515 means that the United 
States ‘Treasury-has at last seen the 
wisdom of extending tax relief to 
widows and children of deceased insured 
and extends the right of election to the 
widow of the deceased insured similarly 
in all respects to th eright of election 
granted the insured in T. D. 5231, he 
pointed out. 

“The T. D. applies to both old and 
new insurance contracts,” said Mr. 
Erickson. “Both can be arranged so that 
the beneficiary will not need to pay 
an income tax on its proceeds. The 
essential point here is its helpfulness 
to the family man who is concerned 
about providing for his loved ones after 
he is gone. Now he can leave his in- 
surance intact knowing that no part 
of it will be withdrawn for federal 
income tax by the government tax 
collector. Whatever the sum is to be 
provided after his death for payment 
to his widow—a definite sum per month 
—that sum will be paid and retained. 
That’s what T. D. 5515 means.” 


How T. D. 5515 Works 


Mr. Erickson gave the following ex- 
ample illustrating the effect of the 
tT. D. for the moderately well-to-do. 
It assumes a husband is insured for 
$50,000. His net premiums amount to 
$997.95 annually. At his death he had 
owned the insurance for 10 years and 
the total cost to him was $9979.50. The 
widow is paid $263.50 each month for 
a period of 20 years and her total 
receipts are $63,240.00. Her net gain 
over her deceased husband’s investment 
is $53,260.50. This represents a real 
gain because it is a net gain—not 
merely statistical—for with any other 
investment except life insurance, if in 
a 30% surtax bracket, she would have 
to diminish her gain by federal income 
taxes amounting to approximately 
$15,683.20—If in a 40% surtax bracket, 
the gain would be increased to $22,- 
260.60. 


Cites Another Example 


Another example — affecting the 
modestly insured: It assumes a husband 
is insured for $10,000. His net premi- 
ums amount to $199.59 annually. At 
his death he had owned the insurance 
for 10 years and the total cost to him 
was $1,995.90. The widow is paid 
$93.90 each month for a period of 10 
years and her total receipts are $11,- 
268.00. Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $9,272.10. This 
gain is also real, not merely statistical. 
If she got her $93.90 monthly from 
tent, securities, or any other source 
save life insurance, the lowest federal 
income tax (by 1947 rates), using the 
optional tax form, would lbe $100 a 
year—a total of $1000 in 10 years. This 
$1000 represents the gain where the 
income is obtained from the proceeds 
of life insurance. 


Significance of T.D. 5515 


The significance of T. D. 5515 goes 
wen further, Mr. Erickson said: It 
points to governmental recognition that 
ife insurance is basic to social welfare 
~that a man who saves for the benefit 
of his loved ones against the time he is 
to longer on earth to provide for them 
merits not having their security dimin- 
ished by federal income tax. 

“Life insurance over a fine invest- 
ment, becomes even more valuable by 
teason of T. D. 5515” he said. “Its 
ralue is applicable to old as well as 
ew insurance. No service costs are 
involved for putting policies into har- 
mony with T. D. 5515. Every policy- 


‘tolder and every prospective policy- 


; Ider should have the consel of all 
ve underwriters to the end that they 
are shown the advantages contained 
nT. D. 5515 resulting from invest- 
Ment in life insurance.” 
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Seeking to isolate the common de- 
nominator of Million Dollar Round 
Table qualifiers, F. 
A. McMaster, Ohio 
National, Los An- 
geles, said it ap- 
peared to be a con- 
suming desire to be 
a success. 

“Most people say 
they want to be a 
success but it is 
only a_ lip-service 
sort of thing,” he 
said. “They only 
talk about it. But 
these million dollar 
producers have 
gone all-out for the 
success they have attained. 

“Many times we think of successful 
people as selfish individuals. I was 
impressed by how unselfish those men 
and women are in giving time to com- 
munity and association activities, in 
sharing ideas with other underwriters. 
These millionaire producers seem to 
have two basic characteristics: a de- 
termination to provide a livelihood for 
their families and for themselves—a 
livelihood far above the average for 
this business, and a determination to 





F. A. MeMaster 


render a real worthwhile service to 
their clients, to their communities, and 
finally to their fellow underwriters. 

“How have they accomplished those 
objectives? Five points stood out as 
I talked to those men: They had knowl- 
edge, a technical “know-how” of this 
business, plus the knowledge to sense 
an insurance situation; they get the 
most out of their time by following 
rigid time control for field work, study 
and planning; careful selection of pros- 
pects is vital. They said their pros- 
pects came largely from policyholders 
as a reward for a job well done. You 
have a right to expect names if you 
do a good job, one man said; a sales 
track, some definite sales procedure 
is needed for programing, for business 
cases, for tax cases. These leaders all 
have some definite sales track or sales 
procedure ... and they all had a burn- 
ing desire to do something about: using 
their knowledge, following a time con- 
trol plan, seeing those prospects, and 
about telling that sales story. 

“Some of you may have wanted me 
to discuss sales plans, sales ideas, or 
to give you some magic formula, hot 
from this meeting to help you handle 
your business, but to me it was not 
the «sales ideas, not the sales plans 
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which I heard about at this meeting 
which were fundamental. You can 
read those in the trade papers; your 
general agents, your home office, can 
give these ideas to you, but rather 
there was something far deeper, far 
more basic. To me, it was the inspira- 
tion of vital power, the inspiration of 
an overwhelming will power, which 
would not acknowledge defeat, a feel- 
ing of strength, of vigor, of tremendous 
energy. Yes, to me it was the dynamic 
inspiration of the latent power of those 
successful men and women at Swamp- 
scott which is sending a Million Dollar 
Round Table newcomer like myself 
back home resolved to do a better job 
for my family, for my clients, for my 
community, and for my fellow under- 
writers . . . That is what the 1947 
Round Table meeting has meant to 
me.” 


J. R. MONTGOMERY 


J. Renwick Montgomery, Phoenix 
Mutual, Philadelphia, started off by 
giving the prepared talk he uses in 
getting clients to give him complete 
estate data: 

“Good morning, Mr. Client. Thank 


(Continued on page 42) 
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LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES A NEW AGENCY CON- 
TRACT WITH LIBERAL FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS AND LIFETIME RE- 
NEWALS. SEVERAL GOOD GENERAL 
AGENCY OPENINGS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE STATES OF OHIO, INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


9OOOOG OO: 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


President 


Medial 
Company 
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Key-Man Cover 
Big Field Now 


(Continued from page 37) 


on the books of the corporation through 
insurance policies and not subject the 
corporation to section 102 of the re- 
yenue law improper accumulation of 
surplus,” said Mr. Earls. "Recently a 
substantial case was sold in our office 
with this background as the reason for 
the sale. former proprietorship 
had been converted to a corporation 
and as the corporation is having an ex- 
tremely favorable year, the president is 
looking for opportunities to build up 
reserves, which at the same time would 
not subject the corporation to the dan- 
ger of attack under section 102. This 
man was a very high-powered key ex- 
ecutive on whom no previous business 
insurance existed. 


NEGATIVE ASPECT 


Mr. Earls said he hated to end the 
discussion of key insurance with a 
negative thought but, nevertheless, 
there is a negative aspect to key-man 
insurance, in his opinion, as far as sec- 
tion 102 is concerned. 

“T have never claimed to be a legal- 
ist but it does seem to me that there 
is danger in this same section 102 if 
the insurance fraternity should indis- 
criminately sell key-man indemnifica- 
tion insurance to build up high cash 
values in corporation, or even key-man 
retirememt plans,” he said. “Up to 
this time I have been able to locate 
only two cases regarding the subject 
of payment of premiums on key-man 
executives by a corporation that have 
reached the tax courts, as far as sec- 
tion 102 is concerned. In one, the Gen- 
eral Smelting Corp., case, the president 
became financially involved and bor- 
rowed money from the corporation in 
large amounts, the loans being secured 
by notes to the corporation. When it 
became evident they would not be paid 
off the corporation in an effort to pro- 
tect these note took over the payment 
of premiums on life insurance policies 
owned by the president after having 
been assigned these policies. The 
question in this case was, could the 
corporation pay these premiums on 
policies and not be subject to section 
102? 

“The decision handed down by the 
tax court in the 1930s, was that under 
the circumstances the court felt that 
expenditures in connection with these 
policies were related to business and 
were not an investment of funds in an 
outside venture unrelated to the busi- 
ness. Therefore, no penalty tax under 
section 102 was assessed. 


Distinguishes Between Situations 


“You must bear in mind in this deci- 
sion, however, that these were not 
policies which were purchased by the 
corporation to indemnify it merely as 
a loss for a key-man but with policies 
that were purchased by the individual 
which the corporation took over to 
protect a loan which had been pre- 
Viously made by the corporation to the 
Insured. The decision in this case I 
certainly do not feel is convincing 
enough as it does not hit a key-man 
purchase plan right on the nose.” 

Mr. Earls cited another case, Rey- 
tard Corporation vs. Commissioner, 
which he said is at least interesting 
teading. Fontaine Fox, the cartoonist, 
set up a corporation in 1924 to which 
he sold his services for a flat salary 
which was substantially less than the 
personal income he had been earning 
from his cartooning efforts. His cor- 
Poration thereupon took the surplus 
income from his earnings and invested 
them chiefly in a home for him which 
he used for his studio and in the pay- 
ment of insurance policies on his-life 
and real estate. 


University Prexy 
Charges C.L.U. Grads 


Addressing the conferment exercises 
of American College of Life Under- 
writers, Daniel L. Marsh, president 
of Boston University, told those who 
were receiving the C.L.U. designation 
that they are henceforth a marked 
group in the life insurance profession 
who by showing they are not satisfied 
with mediocrity will have the obliga- 
tion of continued high action imposed 
upon them. He said that the superior 
advantages which the C.L.U. has had 
makes the phrase, “noblesse oblige” 
appropriate and binds the C.L.U. to 
the ethics of his profession, to fidelity 
to his own ideas and to nobleness of 
character as a standard bearer for 
the American College. 

Expressing the pleasure of his uni- 
versity i» cooperating with the C.L.U. 
movement, the Boston educator went 
on to analyze the name, American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

The “American”, he said, is more 
than a geographical term, it is alse 
history, opportunity, freedom, life, 
love and earthly paradise. 

He termed the word “college” ap- 
propriate because it means a society 
of scholars, or friends of learning, in- 
corporated for study or instruction. 
He said it has been wise that the C.L.U 
educational program has been carried 
on through institutions that are equip- 
ped and willing to render educational 
service. While the primary purpose 
of the organization is to sharpen the 
professional abilities, it does more 
than that and one of the best by- 
products is that it keeps life insurance 
men alive intellectually, whereas some 
95% of college graduates go out into 
life without sufficient intellectual in- 
terest and maturity to cause them to 
continue their education after they 
have graduated. 

Regarding the words “life under- 
writer” which appear in the college 
title, Dr. Marsh said the agent is 
truly the underwriter of life for many 
persons. “You are not inviting people 
to gamble upon their lives as was on™ 
the superstitious objection to life in- 
surance, you are making jt possible 
for them to invest the stuff of which 
life is made for future returns of hap- 
piness and security. You are counsel- 
ing them to provide for those whom 
they love, to save them from the yelp- 
ing of the bloodhound of an outraged 
a at their heels when it is too 
ate”’, 








In his testimony in this case, Fox 
stated that while he thought the pol- 
icies were payable to the corporation, 
he added that it was his expectation 
that his two children would get the 
benefit from them. No attempt was 
made in this case to show that the 
purpose of these policies was to indem- 
nify the corporation against loss. It 
was held in this case that this cor- 
poration was formed for the purpose 
of avoiding the imposition of a surtax 
upon a stockholder by permitting earn- 
ings to accumulate and section 102 was 
invoked. This, therefore, while a nega- 
tive case in the courts involving pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums by a 
corporation, does not have much sig- 
nificance either, in Mr. Earls’ opinion. 

“The next conviction is that this 
form of business insurance is so simple 
that when you get your first commis- 
sion check, after having done nothing 
more than sell an idea and deliver a 
policy, you’ll exclaim, ‘How long has 
this been going on!’ ” he said. “And 
finally, it is my personal feeling that 
with the Treasury Department strain- 
ing every nerve to garner in tax funds, 
indiscriminate use of corporation funds 
to purchase key-man insurance might 
very well result in corporations bemg 
attacked under Section 102. 
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Millioniare In Action 


(Continued from page 39) 


you very much for seeing me today. 
Mr. Client, I have a very definite reason 
for visiting with you. 

“T have with me a personal estate 
record book which gives valuable in- 
formation in concise form for your 
personal use, and incidentally, for the 
assistance of your family and profes- 
sional advisers. When complete, this 
compiles a permanent record of the 
assets of your estate whether they be 
large or small. 

“The pages are tabulated so you can 
immediately turn to the detailed data 
as to your life insurance, social se- 
curity, bonds and stocks, bank accounts, 
deposit box, building and loan holdings, 
real estate holdings, home inventory, 
general insurance, your business, auto- 
mobile insurance, tax dates and miscel- 
laneous data. 

“T find in my business activities that 
no matter how simple one’s affairs are, 
or the performance of them may seem 
to be, yet they could be complicated 
when viewed by others. I feel that if 
you and I sit down together and draw 





off a memorandum enumerating your 
assets and liabilities and haye me 
transfer the information in proper 
order to this book, you will feel a lot 
easier because of the orderly manner 
in which we put together your ac- 
complishments to date. My experience 
has been in the use of this book that 
a most complete peace of mind is ac- 
complished particularly in relationship 
of the well being of one’s dependents.” 

“Mr. Underwriter,” said Mr. Mont- 
gomery to his audience, “have you ever 
had a good friend and client go thdough 
a serious illness as I have, and when he 
came out of an oxygen tent admit to 
you that his first conscious recollection 
was to send for his will, his life in- 
surance resume, his book and of course, 
his wife. This friend confided in me 
of the problems that raced through his 
mind as to the exact status of his 
personal affairs. 

“Now, of course, you would have 
to be most careful in using this type 
of motivation, but it was instrumental 
in my organizing my affairs in this 
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manner and made me a lot stronger in 
my approach to many clients since.” 

Mr. Montgomery conceded that it 
may take some time to develop a strong 
enough contact with a client before he 
is willing to give his entire personal 
picture. It is much easier to get his 
life insurance policies for a general 
review. 


May Take More Time 


“You will also find that after your 
study of his tangible estate and re- 
sponsibilities, that suggestions for ad- 
ditional life insurance coverage may 
not be acceptable to him immediately,” 
said Mr. Montgomery. “However, most 
times because of the intelligent man- 
ner in which you have conducted your- 
self, you will find that at least a part 
of the recommendations suggested by 
you will be acceptable to him. 


“By having your facts available, you 
will ‘be in an excellent position to con- 
stantly remind him of the necessity of 
broader life insurance coverage, par- 
ticularly if his responsibilities have in- 
creased since your last study with him. 

“An intelligent effort used as far as 
you are concerned, will not only reward 
you with a greater dollar return, but 
more important will develop a greater 
skill and more advanced type of think- 
ing; thus a higher level of attainment 
will be acquired.” 


MAX M. MATSON 


Talking on business insurance, Max 
M. Matson, Mutual Benefit Life, Cleve- 
land, emphasized the fear complex. 


“Here are Mr. A. and Mr. B., operat- 
ing a close corporation and earning 
between $50,000 and $60,000 a year,” 
he said. “They are between 45 and 
55 years old and have a net worth of 
$250,000, which is not a large company 
as companies go today, and they will 
tell you most of their capital assets 
are tied up in the business. What will 
happen if either one of them dies? 
I proceed to tell them. I ask Mr. A. 
how he would like to be in business 
with his partner’s wife. I have never 
asked that question without having 
them shudder. I tell them that I have 
never talked to a wife who doesn’t 
think her husband is the big man of 
the business and how did his partner 
sneak in the back door anyway? If 
his partner drops out through death, 
the survivor has the problem of putting 
up with the wife, who feels that she 
has the right to continue to draw out 
of the business in dividends the same 
amount provided while her husband was 
alive. I have never talked to a man 
yet who hasn’t feared the difficulties 
arising under these circumstances. 


Next Husband a Partner, Too 


“Then I tell Mr. A. that he may have 
to be in business not only with his 
partner’s wife, but his partner’s wife’s 
next husband. If you will notice, 
women in their middle forties or fifties, 
will usually remarry someone in their 
fifties or sixties. And that someone 
will be without funds, for if he had 
money, he would marry someone at 
most in her thirties. Since he has no 
funds, he marries someone in her fifties, 
and the surviving partner has to sup- 
port an old and dependent person. 


“I suggest that you solicit and talk 
to the partners each one alone. You 
have to create in the man individually 
this fear of having to be a partner 
with the widow of the widow’s next 
husband. Then he will discuss it with 
the others and they will queikly decide 
that it is something they should think 
about seriously.” 





Canadians on Hand 


Fernand de Haerne, manager of La 
Sauvegarde at Montreal, president of 
the Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 
and Leslie M. Dunstall, executive sec- 
retary, were on hand to represent.that 


association:. 
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Full-Time Actuary 
Urged for National 


Association 
Compensation Group 
Points to Size of 
Job Ahead as Reason 


The number one recommendation of 
the committee on agents’ compensation 
in its report at the trustees meeting 
Sept. 9 was the need of the National 
Association to employ a full-time gg. 
tuary. H. Kennedy Nickell, Conneg. 
ticut General Life, Chicago, chairmap 
noted that: “The moving forward with 
the proper speed and force to the ult. 
mate goal of better company results, 
and cooperation and improved servire 
to the public is a task calling for, 
full-time, full-paid, fully experience; 
actuary at NALU headquarters, &% 
many phases of ‘agents’ compensation’ 
are interwoven that it is folly to con. 
sider large-scale recommbendations 
thereon until these phases are sepa. 
rated and usable facts are available » 
that logical studies can be made and 
sound recommendations will follow, 
The separation, correlation and con. 
sideration of these subjects and facts 
is no job for a voluntary worker. The 
recommendation of the committee at 
this point is that the board of Trustees 
authorize employment of a full-time 
actuary to be added to the staff at 
headquarters.” 


Gives Minimum Contract Basis 





Covering compensation, the report 
stated that 50 and nine fives or its 
equivalent should be the minimum 
basis of any contract. It continued: 

Better economic conditions, increased 
awareness of the need for life insur 
ance and improved techniques of sales 
and service have increased both vol- 
ume and the dollar earnings of life 
underwriters. The average producer, 
whose annual production was $150,000 
twenty years ago, today sells $250,000, 
and in that period the first-year com- 
missions have moved up from approx- 
imately $185 to $260 a month. 


Figures Not Only Answer 


Many persons, basing their thoughts 
only on these figures, do not under 
stand why there is any dissatisfaction 
among agents on account of compen- 
sation. They fail to recognize that 
many factors enter into the agents 
overall financial security. 

In view of the foregoing, is it any 
wonder that “agents’ compensation” 
has become a top subject for NALU to 








consider? It is, therefore, of the ut 
most importance for proper persons 
or groups in NALU and Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association to 
get closer together in the immediate 
future for constructive and cooperative 
discussions on this subject with definite 
actions taken to correct known weak- 
nesses. This is bound to lead to better 
morale throughout the entire industry 
and good will from the public. 

From reaction through the press, 
correspondence, and conferences, it is 
now evident that there is an awareness 
by companies that their “volume col 
sciousness” must and is giving way 
“agents’ welfare consciousness!” 
trend of thought in this respect is get 
erally in the right direction. Much is 
yet to be accomplished, but we are t 
day recipients of more and more ¢ 
operation on the part of companies. 
The returns on the subcommittees 
questionnaire is indicative of compay 
and LIAMA cooperation, and their Tj 
alization of the importance of the sub- 
ject, “agents’ compensation.” 


Not a Bargaining Agency 
This committee’s function is not and 











should. never. be. that of .a bargaini 
agency for groups or individuals, Wi 
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a company or companies on specific 
contracts or commissions. We do not 
think NAILU should be such an agency. 

We realize no single compensation 
plan embodying all the “best, features” 
of known plans can be devised to fit 
all companies and agents. The major- 
ity opinion of this committee is that 
50% and nine 5% renewals or its 
equivalent, is the minimum that should 
be vested in building career agents 
contracts. roe 

It is the majority opinion of the com- 
mittee that the qualifying term, “or 
its equivalent,” means nothing else 
than the mathematical or actuarial 
equivalent of 50% in one year, followed 
by 5% per year in each of nine succes- 
sive years, regardless of whether this 
total of 95% normally paid in 10 years, 
is vested and paid in more or less years. 
There is a minority opinion which feels 
that “or its equivalent” can be covered 
in part under: 

a. Pension plans, group 
group hospitalization, etc. Pa 

b.. Company facilities (adverising, 
sales promotion and training). 

ce. Prestige of company. _ 

d. Vesting of: Pension rights; dis- 
ability rights; and defferred commis- 
sions in fewer years. 


Maldistribution of Compensation 


There is and has been maldistribu- 
tion of compensation in the lives of 
feldmen. It is the dollars of compen- 
sation over the entire working years 
that count, not the rates. 

On the agenda for the future are 
studies and recommendations on such 
subjects as: The trend toward lower 
commissions on new policies introduced; 
we oppose such action. 

Better compensation method for 
supervisors entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of developing loyal, successful, 
and effective fieldmen under old age 
and survivor provisions of the social 
security act. 

Effect of revenue bureau rulings on 
pesnions of fieldmen. 

Compensation to brokers versus com- 
pensation to career agents. 

The loss of compensation to career 
underwriters through “brokers” who 
are in reality subterfuge corporations 
owned by top officers of the corporation 
buying the insurance. 


Public Education 
On Life Insurance 
A Major Program 


Much progress was reported by 
Steacy E. Webster’s committee on life 
insurance information to the national 
council on Tuesday. 

Based on a questionnaire survey 
conducted among local and state as- 
sociations this spring, the committee 
reported that activity by life under- 
writers in the field of public education 
has been promoted as a major part of 
most local and state association pro- 
grams. Not only in the schools and 
colleges have members assisted prin- 
cipals -and teachers in establishing 
study courses, but also among adult 
groups. It is the intention of the com- 
mittee to analyze the detailed replies 
of more than two hundred local asso- 
ciations who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire and to make the information 
available to all local associations for 
their future guidance in conducting 
their public information programs. 


Cooperation with the Institute 


One of the major functions of the 
committee has been to cooperate close- 
ly with Holgar Johnson and his staff 
at the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The survey above revealed that the 
agents of the country are wholeheart- 
edly in favor of the Institute’s advertis- 
mg approach, and, while many express 
the hope that future campaigns will ‘be 


insurance, 










slanted more toward the agent and the 
service he performs in the interest of 
his policy-owners and clients, it is their 
unanimous opinion that the “Family 
Happiness” campaign, which has just 
come to a close, has done much to build 
prestige and good will for the business 
and its salesmen. Replies to the ques- 
tion in the questionnaire asking for 
reactions and comments on the Insti- 
tute’s advertising campaign brought 
praise and approval from all sections 
of the country. 
Study in Schools 

The efforts of local committees, work- 
ing with high school and college prin- 
cipals and teachers, to help develop 
study classes in life insurance in the 
schools, have been most successful. 
Most of the courses that have been in- 
troduced this year have been built 
around the new consumer text, “Buy- 
ing Insurance.” Dr. Briggs, chair- 
man of the consumer education study 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, stated that 
the insurance text has proved to be 
one of the most popular in the series, 
the demand having resulted in a sec- 
ond printing. During the year, a hand- 
book for teachers and administrators, 
explaining the whole subject of con- 
sumer education, was released. This 
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will do much to impress upon teachers 
the importance of this work and en- 
courage them to undertake the train- 
ing necessary to teach such subjects 
as life insurance. In many associa- 
tion cities it was found that teachers 
were reluctant to assume this added 
responsibility, and we have learned of 
several places where the life under- 
writers accepted the assignment of 
training the teachers to handle the 
subject. This service has been wel- 
comed both by principals and teachers. 


Life Insurance Films 


“The Search for Security,” released 
last year, has proved to be a great 
orientation film in connection with the 
installation of life insurance studies 
in schools. The film has been shown 
before thousands of audiences since 
it was released last fall. A large 
percentage of these showings has been 
arranged by life underwriter associa- 
tion committees, and, while most of 
the showings have been in the schools, 
the number of bookings before clubs 
and professional and civic groups is 
steadily mounting. The success in 
booking this film has aroused interest 
in showings of the other life insur- 
ance films. 

Many of associations 


our local 















ENGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Headquarters of the World for Insurance Conventions 


throughout the country have received 
requests from professional and busi- 
ness groups, as well as from civic and 
service clubs, for speakers on life in- 
surance, Aided by the prepared talks 
made available by the Institute and 
national headquarters, association 
members have taken worth-while mes- 
sages on life insurance to community 
groups. Most of these talks have been 
coupled with a showing of the film, 


“Search for Security,” and audiences 


have expressed their interest in these 
well-rounded programs. 

As a tie-in with these activities, sev- 
eral local associations have reversed 
the order this year and invited leaders 
in their communities to participate in 
their monthly programs. In some 
instances, business, professional and 
community leaders have individually 
addressed those meetings, but the trend 
toward inviting a panel of such leaders 
to sponsor a program such as that 
presented recently at Grand Rapids, 
where seven of the city’s top com- 
munity leaders staged a “Seeing Our- 
selves as Others See Us” program for 
the underwriters, has gained favor. 

Particular interest in life insurance 
has been shown during the year by 
women’s groups, especially in rural 
districts. 
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' Heisa 
FARMERS & 
BANKERS Man. 
That means he ts 
a Career Man. He 
is a leader in his 
business, and in 


his community. 


Yes, Sir, He's 
Going Places. 
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N.A.L.U. 


A Potent Factor in Making 
Life Insurance Selling a Profession 


One of the outstanding benefits that the N.A.L.U. Conventions 
have achieved is the gradual, but consistent development of 


higher standards for life salesmen. 
The almost unanimous acceptance of life insurance by the 
public could never have heen achieved had there been no 


N. A. L. U. 


Surely the public owes a great debt to the National Associa- 
tion, even though it may not consciously recognize it. 
We hope this Convention may be the best yet. 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Our Second Half Century 


















Among the Canada Life representatives at the Million Dollar Round Table: 
Merton Durant, Toronto; Kenneth G. Brown, Hamilton, Ont.; Paul H. Dun- 
navan, Minneapolis, new chairman of the M.D.R.T.; Charles C. Peck, and Sol 


Eisen both of Toronto. 





Cities Impressive Value 
of Income Tax Exemption 


The dollars and cents significance 
of the exemption from income tax 
which is extended to installment pay- 
ments of life insurance proceeds (other 
than straight interest) was graphically 
set forth by Edwin R. Erickson, gen- 
eral agent at Syracuse for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, in addressing the 
Million Dollar Round Table gathering. 

Mr. Erickson alluded to treasury 
decision 5515 of June 8, 1946, in which 
the internal revenue bureau held in 
effect that it is immaterial whether 
the installment option is selected by the 
assured or by the beneficiary so far as 
the income tax exemption is concerned. 
Previously the internal revenue bureau 
had undertaken to maintain that if the 
beneficiary made the election the pro- 
ceeds were subject to tax. TD 5515, 
according to Mr. Erickson, means that 
the Treasury has at last seen the 
wisdom of extending relief to widows 
and children and extends the right of 
election to the widow similarly in all 
respects to the right of election granted 
the insured. 

The family man now can leave his 
insurance intact knowing that no part 
of it will be withdrawn for federal in- 
come tax. 

The decision signifies governmental 
recognition that life insurance is basic 
to social welfare—that a man who 
saves for the benefit of his loved ones 


Net, 
Taxable Net, If from 
Monthly If from Other 
Income Insurance Sources 
$ 100 $ 100 $ 81 
200 200 162 
500 500 405 
1000 1000 810 


against the time he is no longer on 
earth to provide for them merits not 
having their security diminished by 
federal income tax. 

Life insurance, ever a fine invest 
ment, becomes even more valuable by 
reason of TD 5515, he observed. The 
new value is applicable to old as well as 
new insurance and no service costs are 
involved in putting insurance policies 
into harmony with the decision, 

Mr. Erickson gave some examples 
of the consequential savings that this 
decision provides. For instance, he 
gave an example of a husband insured 
for $50,000 paying $997.95 annually in 
premium and dying at the end of ten 
years after paying a total of $9,979.50, 
The widow receives $263.50 a month 
for 20 years and her total receipts are 
$63,240. Her net gain over her hus 
band’s investment is $53,260.50. 

Had this gain come about from any 
other investment except life insurance, 
if she were in a 80% surtax bracket, 
her federal income taxes would amount 
to about $15,683. If she were in a 40% 
bracket the gain tax would be increased 
to $22,260.60. The way TD 5515 works 
out, he observed, insurance bequests 
can stay in the free and clear. 

He presented the following data com- 
paring two incomes of identical 
amount—one from life insurance and 
the other from other investments: 


Rate of Monthly 
Combined Gain to 
Individual Benficiary Gain 
Normal and of Deceased in 
Sur-tax Insured 20 years 
19% $ 19 $ 4,560 
19% 38 9,120 
19% 95 22,800 
19% 190 45,600 





Gratifying Response Cited 


in Committee Selection Lists 

Jul B. Baumann, chairman of the 
committee on committees, in his re- 
port at the national council meeting 
said that the response of local and 
state associations in supplying names 
for potential committee members and 
association leaders has been most 
gratifying. He added that 190 com- 
mitteemen and numerous other officers 
of local, state and national associa- 
tions recommended a total of 929 per- 
sons. Of this number, 157 were rec- 
ommended for reappointment to posts 
already held, 120 members of present 
committees were recommended for 
other positions, and 652, who are not 


now members of N.A.L.U. committees, 
were suggested. 

That the idea of requesting local and 
state leaders to suggest potential com- 
mittee members is of interest to them 
is evidenced by the fact that a little 
more than three times as many names 
were suggested this year as last. It 
is apparent that these leaders took the 
assignment seriously and gave Con 
siderable thought to the qualifications 
of the persons proposed. As a res 
the new president will be placed in 4 
position to announce his appointments 
very shortly after taking office. Sue 
early announcement of assignments ¥ 
advisable in order that committees may 
promptly undertake the work assig™ 
them. 
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New Sources of Business 
(Continued from page 6) 


it seems to me that all of us have 
taken advantage of every possible 
source through which we could secure 
legitimate business, and through it 
make a contribution to society.” 

He said the only thing that saddens 
him about Round Table membership 
is the lack of repeating qualifiers. So 
many men have traveled our trail only 
once. He quoted one of the active com- 
mitteemen as telling him: 

“To raise the standards of the group, 
we first have to find more men who can 
steadily repeat million dollar produc- 
tion. Hal Parsons can tell you the 
exact percentage of 1946 qualifiers who 
failed to repeat in 1947. It is a large 
percentage. 

“JT believe the business will come 
largely from sale of personal and busi- 
ness life insurance. The number of 
qualifiers from pension business is 
steadily decreasing. 

“TJ believe faithful attendance and 
earnest attention to Million Dollar 
Round Table convention program 
should inspire any man to greater ac- 
complishments.” 


Sources of Business Develeped 

In reviewing the sources of business 
which have developed during the life- 
time of the table, Mr. Lackey suggested 
that they might be listed in the fol- 
lowing order—that is, these methods of 
underwriting have come into being or 
else have been much more active dur- 
ing the past 20 years and have served 
as the primary sources of business: 

1. All standard forms of policies— 
100 lives or more, minimum averages 
$10,000. 

2 The advent of monthly income or 
optional methods of settlement: 

3. Business insurance—sole pro- 
prietorship, partnership, corporation. 

4, Retirement incomes. 

5. Annuities of all types. 

6. Group insurance. 

7, Life insurance as investments, 
with the use of single and discounted 
premiums, and short-term life and 
endowments. 

8. Life insurance for death taxes— 
federal estate and state inheritance. 

9. The enactment of social security 
laws in 1937, followed by millions of 
business, with purchases of private 
and corporate life insurance to in- 
tegrate with it. 

10: Juvenile insurance purchased by 
parents and trustees. 

11. Pension plans. 

12. Deferred compensation contracts 


The 
MIDLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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for key men, 

13. Purchase of life insurance for 
key men as gifts. 

14. Third party or proposer plans 
of puchase, with purchases by others 
than the insured. 


Trends and Predictions for Future 


“Certainly this field from which we 
have secured a great of business af- 
fords us a lucrative market for the 
future—it has not diminished and has 
been greatly enlarged,” Mr. Lackey 
said. “It is difficult for my mind to 
conceive of any more or better sources 
for future business than the 14 that I 
have just presented to you. However, 
I know full well that during the second 
twenty years of the existence of our 
table, its members, both present and 
future, will develop new ways and 
means to underwrite both physical and 
economic death through approaches 
that we here today have never dreamed 
of. I say this because the members of 
this table are, to a great degree, the 
source of minds and the thinkers of 
our business. It should not be too dif- 
ficult a task to continue to write $1 
million of business measuring by pres- 
ent day standards. With the prices 
of our commodities today, $1 million 
of volume is comparable to $500,000. at 
the time this table was originated. 

“Today, many of you write as much 
business in a month as you may have 
been accustomed to writing in one year, 
Many of you are specialists in the 
fields which I have just enumerated— 
still there are others who doubtless will 
invade some of these markets in a more 
limited way through a different pro- 
gram of work, and secure many lives 
with the same general presentation. 


Have Diversified Market 


“So, the business trends in our mar- 
ket for the future are encouraging be- 
cause we can deal in diversified busi- 
ness, not only as to types but location, 
as contrasted to many other lines of 
business. We are privileged to sell 
in practically any location in the 
United States, and even foreign coun- 
tries, to men in all types of business 
and the professions. Maybe you New 
Yorkers today would do well to journey 
temporarily to the wheat belt of the 
middles west and ease up a bit on Wall 
Street and the garment manufacturers 
and distributors.” 

Mr. Lackey’s prediction for future 
business was: 

“The individual will use the life in- 
surance contract more and more to 
underwrite all of his financial re- 
sponsibilities. 

“He will use it as a vehicle for estate 
transfer from one generation to an- 
other. " 

“He will, as a grandfather, wrap his 
dollars in a life insurance package to 
transfer to his grandchildren. 


Contribution to Venture Capital 


“Certainly the individual who under- 
writes his financial hazards, and at the 
same time saves the money invested 
in the premium, can make investments 
to a reasonable degree, and can make 
his contribution in what has_ been 
termed ‘venture capital.’ This should 
be a sound program for the policy- 
holder if he underwrites his most 
treacherous risk—his own life, and 
then ventures capital into industry, 
both large and small, which makes for 
the prosperity of the nation. 

“As a corporation official, he will in- 
sure the fellow members of his com- 
pany for the benefit of such corpora- 
tion, not only as an indemnity of 
human life value, but with a profit mo- 
tivefi, recognizing the exemptions al- 
lowable from federal estate and income 
taxes in such situations. 

“He will recommend to his board of 
directors, if his corporation is suffi- 
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Congratulations to your Officers, your 
Committees and your entire Membership, 
on the completion of yet another year of 
practical, constructive service, to your 
profession and to those whom you so 
faithfully serve through the Institution 
of Life Insurance. 
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ciently large, that the first 20, 50, or 
100 officials be insured from $10,000 
to $500,000, with contracts owned and 
payable to the corporation. 

“He will, as a bank official, recom- 
mend that the first 10, 25, 50, or 100 
senior and junior executives and de- 
partment heads be insured for as small 
an amount as $10,000 of life insurance, 
payable to the bank, on either a term 
or ordinary life basis. 

“From the above you will agree that 
the public may have looked at life in- 
surance during the past 100 years 
largely for personal protection, but 
now that it has marched into the realm 
of business, it has become a most im- 
portant factor. I am sure all of you 
agree that our future premiums will 
come more from the corporate treasury 
during the next 21 years than they 
have during the past. 

“We were so busily engaged in war 
activities in 1942 that I am afraid we 
overlooked the significance of the laws 
enacted that year which removed our 
specific $40,000 federal estate tax ex- 
emption. It is estimated that 75% of 
our people own $40,000 and less of life 
insurance, and therefore were not af- 
fected prior to this new statute. 

Our 11 community property states 
recognize a new insurable interst in 
our wives, and they in turn recognize 
new values in us, we hope, as husbands, 
due to the fact that those of us who 
live in these states produce one-half 
of the legal income for them, which 
death will take away. 

“For the most part, I believe that 
you and I will always remain in the 
field. We like to sell, and we love the 
independence and the personal contact 
with the consumers of life insurance. 

“T hope that our growth in this busi- 
ness will continue to breed humbleness, 
tolerance, and a better understanding 





At the Travelers dinner for the M.D.R.T.: Theodore Widing, Provident 
Mutual, Philadelphia, member of the M.D.R.T. executive committee; Jack 
Hoover, superintendent of agencies, Travelers, who was in charge of arrange- 
ments for the dinner; John E. Clayton, general agent Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Newark, former chairman; and Frank J. Flynn, auditor of Travelers. 








of the many problems that arise in the 
minds and hearts of many, with special 
reference to the personnel of our own 
business. We can do much to guide our 
discontented little brother in the right 
direction and serve as perfect liaison 
men between companies and less ex- 
perienced and successful people in the 
field. Most of our mountains are mole- 
hills—more business deadens most 
pains of our dicontents, Our modus 
operandi is second to none. 

“Now that we are grown up, having 
reached our majority as a table, we 
will be leaving this ocean front, where 


the salt water will continue to splash 
the large boulders as it has done for 
thousands of years, with a new view- 
point as a 21-year old organization. 
So, a new responsibility dawns and I 
know that in your hands and through 
your prestige, tolerance, and leader- 
ship, the field forces of America, who 
have largely underwritten the eco- 
nomic security of 75 million. citizens 
as purchasers, and the rest of our 
population as beneficiaries, will march 
on to new heights in estate creation 
and conservation for this public that 
we serve.” 
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Membership Awards 
To Susquehanna 
Valley, Cal. State 


Membership honors for 1947 were 
awarded to the Susquehanna Valley 
assocation and the California state 
group, the membership committee re. 
ported. Susequehanna Valley receives 
the Charles Jerome Edwards trophy, 
which takes into consideration both 
percentage and numerical increase 
and California wins the Philadelphia 
award for state achievement on the 
same basis. 

Charles J. Currie, Atlanta, chair. 
man, in his report pointed out that 
44 states moved up to new highs, 45 
new local associations were admitted, 
and the association made its greatest 
net gain in history, 4,784 members, 

The 20 top local groups from gq. 
membership standpoint are: New York 
City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los Ap. 
geles, Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Detroit, Buf. 
falo, Atlanta, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Newark, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Mem. 
phis, Dallas and Seattle. 

In competition with Susequehanng 
Valley for the Edwards trophy this 
year were Galesburg, IIl., Florenge, 
S. C., New York City, San Jose, Cal, 
New Mexico, Baltimore, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Newark and San Francisco. 

In point of membership, the 10 lead. 
ing states are: New York (4,785), 
Pennsylvania (4,586, Illinois (3,584, 
California (3,455), Ohio (3,131), Texas 
(2,455, Indiana (1,729), Massachusetts 
(1,625), Georgia (1,492), and Michi- 
gan (1,416). 

There are now 495 local associations 
compared with 451 last year, 422 in 
1945 and 389 in 1944. 





New Area Setup of Managers 
Section Outlined in Report 


The report of the general agents 
and managers section, headed by Os- 
borne Beath Bethea, outlined the new 
plan of that group. 

Under the new plan there are now 
16 management areas in the United 
States. An area chairman leads each 
of these groups and is a member of 
the general agents and managers ex- 
ecutive committee. For the eastern 
half and western half of the United 
States there is a vice chairman who 
is a liaison officer in his zone. These 
vice chairmen, the area chairmen and 
the chairman of the section are all 
members of the executive committee, 
The chairman, vice chairmen and area 
chairmen have contacted more local 
managers associations than in the past, 
and plans for the future call for even 
closer contact. 

Most of the areas held management 
conferences during the year. Some 
few will have their meetings in the 
early fall. These conferences have 
stimulated constructive thinking on 
management problems, have afforded 
an opportunity for personal contact 
and personal discussion and have given 
the general agents and managers & 
better measuring rod for the effec- 
tiveness of their own performance. | 

It was decided by the executive 
committee at its midyear meeting to 
hold an experimental management con- 
ference in May, 1947. This meeting 
was held at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel, Chicago, on May 8 and 9 and 
proved successful. Managers and gen- 
eral agents from many different sec- 
tions of the country were in attendance. 
The program dealt with fundamentals 
in agency building process, and the 
meeting was proclaimed one of the best 
of all management conferences ever 
held in the country. The experiment 
seems worthy of considerable atten- 
tion in the making of future plans, 
the committee commented. 
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Six Agents, Three 
Managers on Slate 


(Continued from page 5) 

tention to the new setup under which 
the committee is composed of one 
former member of the nominating 
committee, two men from the field and 
two managers and also to the fact that 
for the first time it had held a meeting 
in advance of the convention, where it 
would be free from pressure and which, 
i; was hoped, would help eliminate 
confusion and some unfair practices 
that had developed in the past. He 
said the most careful consideration 
had been given to distribution geo- 
graphically and by companies and as 
between agents and managers. The 
advocates of greater agent representa- 
tion on the ,board certainly can have 
no complaint from the standpoint as 
to the committee’s selections, as the 
agents on the slate outnumber the 
managers two to one. 

The announcement of the slate at 
an earlier stage in the convention, Mr. 
Hardy said, was intended to give the 
members of the council a greater op- 
portunity to find out all about the can- 
jidates, and possibly meet them per- 
gnally, than was possible when it 
was necessary to vote, immediately 
after the nominations were made, on 
candidates some of whom were entirely 
unknown to the electors. He warned, 
however, against using the interval 
thus created for “cheap politics” and 
tamvaigoning on behalf of the various 
eondidates. 

Heretofore, after the election ses- 
son of the national council, which 
ally constituted final action, it was 
necessary to submit the results to the 
convention proper for ratification at 
the Friday morning session. This was 
merely a formality, often with only a 
handful present at the opening of the 
wssion. and only served to take time 
away from the regular program for 
tht morning. This time, after the 
council adiourns Thursday afternoon, 
it will be reconvened ag a convention 
ad the formal ratification made at 
that time. 


(fer Changes in Procedure 


Several other changes in the nomi- 
mation and election procedure were 
made in the amendments to the con- 
stitution adopted by the national conn- 
tl Tuesday. In order to give the 
nominating committee more time to 
make its cohices, provision was made 
for the election of that committee at 
the annual convention instead of the 
mid-year meeting. That will not take 
effect. however. until the next annual 





meeting and the committee which will 
present the nominees at the St. Louis 
tovention will again be selectd at the 
mid-year meeting at Louisville, The 
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president is to 
for the nominating c ommittee in 
groups of five each, consisting re- 
spectively of agents, members who 
have field management responsibility 
and members who have served on pre- 
vious nominating committees, who in 
alternate years shall be all agents or 
all managers. The fact that a member 
may have served on a previous nomi- 
nating committee will not bar him as 
a nominee in one of the other two 
groups. 

The five members selected shall be, 
as now, two agnts, two managers and 
one former nominating committee 
member. 

The other imnortant amendment in 
this connection eliminates the present 
provision for “multiple” voting in the 
national council, which allows a mem- 
ber >* ‘++ eounecil one vote in his in- 
dividual capacity—as trustee, past 
president, and/or chairman of a stand- 
ing committee—and one vote in each 
of his representative capacities, such 
as representative of a state and/or 
local association. Where any national 
committeeman or state or local asgo- 
ciation president is attending the 
council meeting in other capacity, the 
directors of he association which he 
would ordinarily represent may ap- 
point another member to attend and 
vote in his stead and with like powers. 


M.D.R.T. Echoes 
Are Featured 


(Continued from page 5) 


effect on the customer; be known— 
people like to do business wtih people 
they know; enthusiasm, which he said 
doesn’t take the place of knowledge, 
but is a darn good substitute; prestige— 
the quality of being well and favorably 
known, and be sincere—“believe in 
—" your company and your pro- 
uct.” 


Work of College Reviewed 


In opening the American College 
Hour, Julian S. Myrick, second vice- 
president of Mu- 
tual Life, chairman 
of the American 
College, which was 
celebrating its 20th 
anniversary, and 
former N.A.L.U. 
president, re- 
viewed what it has 
accomplished in 
these 20 years. He 
said there are 3,000 
who have now com- 
pleted the entire 
series of C.L.U. ex- 
aminations, 4,495 
candidates on the 
active roll having credits for from one 
to four parts of the examination, 311 
candidates on the active roll who have 
not yet taken any examination and 2,000 
more in 187 study groups formed in 115 
cities in 40 states and the District of 
Columbia to prepare candidates for the 
1947 examinations, making a total of 
9,806 who either have achieved their 
goal or are preparing for it. With mem- 
bership of the National association now 
around 51,000, this indicates that nearly 
20% of the entire membership are in- 
terested in becoming C.L.U.’s. 

He said that today the demand for 
teachers of life insurance exceeds the 
supply. More colleges and universities 
are instituting life insurance courses 
and require able teachers. He said the 
Huebner Foundation will help to supply 
this demand. He commented on the fact 
that many C.L.U.’s are filling in this 
need in addition to their regular work. 

In connection with the work of the 
college he paid especial tribute to Dr. 
S. S. Huebner and the late Edward A. 
Woods, its first president, whose activi- 
ties will be commemorated and kept 
alive by the foundations bearing their 
names. 

In introducing Mr. Lie, main speaker 








J. S. Myrick 


his strong approval of a proposal made 
by A. E. Patterson, president of Mutual 
Life, also a former president of N. A. 
L. U., for an international association 
at which delegates representing life in- 
surance from all over the world might 
meet to exchange ideas. Commenting 
on the fact that the United States and 
Canada, with 7% of the world’s popu- 
lation, own 68% of the world’s life in- 
surance, Mr. Myrick said that result is 
due largely to the American agency sys- 
tem of distribution, which N.A.L.U. rep- 
resents. “This, coupled with the fact 
that life insurance assures financial in- 
dependence for the family and home, 
which in turn can contribute greatly 
toward world peace, deserves discussion 
and consideration.” 

He declared that life insurance is the 
epitome of the political and social be- 
liefs on which this country rests. It is 
based on the free cooperative associa- 
tion of men who desire the common goal 
of security and who feel a responsibility 
to stand firmly on their own feet and 
provide for their own families in their 
own way. At the same time it repre- 
sents a realization of the social aim of 
sharing risk among the fortunate and 
those less fortunate, and it accomplishes 
that end without destroying the self- 
respect of the less fortunate. 


present his nominees at that session, Mr. Myrick expressedMJid- Year to Louisville 


Louisville was selected by the trus- 
tes for the mid-year meeting of the 
National association. Its chief com- 
petitor for that honor was Roanoke, 
Va. 


Mrs. Horton to Speak 

Announcement was made Tuesday 
that Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
well known educator and head of the 
Waves during the war, who was re- 
cently elected a director of New York 
Life, will speak at the luncheon of the 
women’s section Thursday. 








Miss Helen Hankins, Penn Mutual, 
Denver, president Colorado Assn, of 
Life Underwriters, the first woman to 
be elected president of the state asso- 
ciation, is in attendance and will be 
given special recognition at the state 
officers, dinner Monday night. 





J. W. Bishop, Volunteer State Life 
Chattanooga, former national treas- 
urer and trustee, who has been active 
in N.A.L.U. affairs since 1912 and has 
attended nearly all the conventions 
since then, ‘was drafted as a delegate 
at the last minute and thus continued 
in an official capacity. 
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Business Interest Valuation Needs Rechecking 


year following his death the company 
made more money than in any year 
of its history. Were the lives of these 
men overhauled? In the case of the 
shoe company, perhaps there is a sim- 
ple explanation—changed economic 
conditions. As to the Smith case, I 
would not criticize a home office un- 
derwriter, but I will quote one of them: 
‘This is a case where the home office 
underwriter should hang his head in 
shame.’ 


Cites Dublin-Lotka Book 


“The money value of a man to his 
family has been carefully calculated 
by Dublin and Lotka in their book by 
that title. The so-called 20% rule of 
home office underwriters is intended 
roughtly to approximate Dublin’s cal- 
culations. Does this rule apply to 
business insurance? One home office 
underwriter says of business insurance, 
‘In the early stages there was a feel- 
ing that in this new field the standards 
of selection could be safely relaxed.’ 
The next attitude appears to be to 
apply a multiple of salary (usually 
five times the salary in fixing the 
proper amount to place on the life of 
a key man. Recently it has been sug- 
gested that the relation of the amount 
of insurance alone to salary is a doubt- 
ful criterion; it is thought that the 
so-called 20% rule should be applied 
as a limit on the aggregate of both 
business and personal insurance. It 
seems to me that we are perhaps 
destined to progress still further to 
the criterion of relating the insurance 
much more closely to the actual value 
of a man to his business. 

Mr. Wheeler took up a specific case, 
discussing some theories and making 
some rough conclusions. The Adams 
Corp, manufactures agricultural ma- 
chinery. The principal owner, Adams, 
is age 45, has 80% of the stock, and 
receives a salary of $21,600. In addi- 
tion to salary, he receives cash divi- 
dends of $8,000 a year on the stock. 
Employe Brown, age 40, has 15% of 
the stock, ‘receives a salary of $7,000, 
and employe Card has 5% of the stock 
and receives a salary of $3,500. The 
fixed assets have been currently ap- 
praised. The net value of the business 
(stock and surplus) is $245,787. The 
estimated annual net profits on tangi- 
ble net worth are 15% or $36,868. 


USE 10 TIMES BASIS 


It is decided to determine the value 
of the business on a 10-times-net- 
earnings basis ,which is $368,680. From 
published earnings ratios for manu- 
facturers of machinery and from other 
sources, it is concluded that the gen- 
eral average for such manufacturers 
is about 10%. This firm has excess 
earnings power of 5%, which is $12,- 
290. This may be capitalized as good- 
will, and if it is decided that the ex- 
cess earning power is due entirely to 
the drive and ability of Adams, this 
excess earning power alone should 
support $60,000 to possibly $122,000 
of life insurance, based on the excess 
earning power lasting from five to 
10 years. 

An important point is that on this 
basis of calculation one should be 
able to persuade a home office under- 
writer that this amount of insurance 
for the business should be in addition 
to the amount supportable by the 
man’s personal earnings and income, 
said Mr, Wheeler. This may be very 
important. It may be difficult to take 
this position if the insurance is not 
based on excess earning power of the 
business. If the estimated earnings 
of the business were only 10%, the 
general average for such manufac- 
turers, would it be necessary to con- 
clude that no goodwill value may be 
attributed to Adams? According to 


(Continued from page 6) 


the very conservative definition of 
goodwill as superior earning power, 
the answer would be “yes.” But home 
office underwriters are usually not so 
restrictive. 


Observations About Goodwill 


“At this point let us pause to make 
some general observations about good- 
will, and later come back to the Adams 
Corp.,” he said. “In the case of big 
business, one concept defines the good- 
will of a particular firm as earning 
power in excess of its competitors. 
Competitive advantages tend to dis- 
appear, and therefore goodwill is capi- 
talized over a short period, which is 
usually about five years and seldom if 
ever more than 10 years. Should the 
life of goodwill be roughly the same 
for small business? Generally speak- 
ing ,perhaps so, but the proper period 
for small business may tend to run 
more to extremes. There is support 
for the contention that when a small 
business is profitable it tends to be 
more profitable than the same type 
of large business and when the small 
business is unprofitable it tends to be 
less profitable than the same type of 
large business, 

“Therefore, in the case of a small 
business it is possible that the capi- 
talization period for goodwill may 
more frequently approach the 10-year 
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period. And a situation which may 
strengthen or confirm this is that of 
the small one-man corporation when 
it is agreed that one man is responsible 
for the success of the business. Where 
the man is 10 years or more away from 
his probable retirement date may it 
not be sound to capitalize the excess 
earnings due to his ability over a 
10-year period on the ground that the 
valv- o£ his ability has as much per- 
manency as the earning power of any 
other asset of the corporation, par- 
ticularly if the man’s life is insured 
to indemnify the business in case of 
his death within the 10-year period? 
A 10-year period might be too long 
if the man’s efficiency were decreasing 
because of advancing age.” 

Going back to the Adams Corp. Mr. 
Wheeler said that the 5-times-salary 
rule applied to Adams would support 
$108,000 of insurance. As he is the 
controlling owner ,he could adjust his 
own salary upward or downward with- 
in quite a wide range. It would seem 
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gate, say this takes 6 months of 
Adams’ time. Based on his salary, 
this means $10,000, suggesting $10,000 
more insurance on Brown, or a total 
of $17,500. 

While he purposely assumed facts 
which did not indicate Brown to be 
much of a key man, Adams would still 
suffer ‘oss if Brown died, Mr. Wheeler 
pointed out. If the facts were that 
Brown was making a direct contribu- 
tion to company profits, this might 
wstify » larger amount of insurance 
on his life. 


Might Allocate Excess Profits 

If an acceptable method could be 
found for measuring his contribution 
to profits, such, for example, as allo- 
eating excess profits to Adams and 
Brown in proportion to their salaries, 
the portion allocated to Brown might 
be capitalized over a period of five 
years, or longer in special circum- 
stances, Mr. Wheeler said. Using the 
excess profits figure indicated above, 
namely, 6% or $14,748 a year, and al- 
locating one-fourth thereof to Brown, 
as his salary is one-fourth the total 
of the salaries of Brown and Adams, 
and capitalizing this over a period of 
five years, would support $18,000 of 
insurance on Brown’s life. Adding 
this to other indemnity insurance 
on Brown of $17,500 gives a total of 
$35,500, which my pure coincidence 
is about what the five-times-salary 
rule would produce, The result in dif- 
ferent circumstances might be consid- 
erably more insurance. 

“Let us suppose Adams’ objective 
is to have the minority stockholders, 
Brown and Card, buy the business if 
Adams dies,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
“Adams’ 80% equity in the business 
is worth, say, $295,000, on the basis 
of capitalizing earnings at 15% ten 
times, May Brown and Card insure 
Adams ‘life for this much? Quite 
commonly agents fix the amount of 
insurance at the estimated value of 
the business interest, giving little 
thought to the actual value of the 
owner’s life. In spite of the fact that 
home office underwriters usually give 
a great deal of weight to the value 
of the business interest in connec- 
tion with the maximum amount of in- 
surance they will issue, the amount 
which a company may feel justified 
in issuing may be based on the value 
of the life of the man—not on the 
value of the man’s property. Here, 
Adams’ earnings of $21,600 and stock 
dividends of $8,000 constitute a total 
income of about $30,000. The 20% 
rile (which grades downward as age 
increases) would limit him to a total 
amount of insurance of about $180,000 
of personal insurance. 


Would Need $157,000 Coverage 


“However, the assumed fact are 
that his personal efforts are directly 
tesponsible for an excess earning 
power of the business over that of the 
average for like business of $12,290 
per year. Assume that this would 
justify an additional $122,000 of insur- 
ance. (As an investment return of 
4% is nearly equivalent to the con- 
servative dividends declared, it is as- 
sumed that no part of the dividends 
Paid accrue from the excess earning 
power.) This should stretch the amount 
of allowable insurance beyond the 
amount desired of $295,000 but the 
mount of insurance already existing 
m his life would reduce this amount. 


“Bargaining’’ Angle 
Bobs up in Agents’ 
Compensation Group 


The “bargaining agency” question 
was injected into the discussions at the 
meeting of the committee on agents’ 
compensation Monday, in the form of 
an effort to eliminate from the com- 
mittee’s report the paragraph which 
stated that the committee’s function 
“is not and should never be that of a 
bargaining agency for groups or in- 
dividuals with a company or companies 
on specific contracts or commissions.” 

The proponents of that amendment 
suggested that this language might 
hamper negotiations between the com- 
mittee or executive officials of N.A.L.U. 
and committees of L.I.A.M.A. or other 
compnay organizations in regard to 
matters covered by it, as implying that 
“bargaining” was entirely outside of 
the committee’s scope. 

James E, Rutherford, executive vice- 
president of N.A.L.U., hastened to de- 
clare that neither its committee nor 
that of the company group was acting 
as a bargaining commiittee in their 
negotiations, which do not constitute 
“bargaining” in the sense of dealing 
with specific demands but merely seek 
to reach an agreement on general prin- 
ciples. 

Reference to Future Stricken 


Some members of the commititee of- 
fered to agree to the deletion of the 
words “and should never be,” stating 
that while the committee at the present 
time is definitely not a bargaining com- 
mittee, it is hard to tell what might 
develop in the future along that line. 


feated, another amendment, removing 
those particular words, was accepted. 

There was some dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed with the delay in moving from 
the stage of talk to that of action in 
connection with the entire problem and 
the general tenor of the discussion was 
that things should be speeded up as 
much as possible, both in connection 
with the securing of an actuary to ana- 
lyze the data to be obtained from ques- 
tionnaires already sent out to the com- 
panies, and then in getting action on 
the basis of the informiation thus ob- 
tained. 

Because of the failure to make any 
specific mention of service remunera- 
tion, it was voted to include in the re- 
port a statement reiterating the posi- 
tion of the association in favor of such 
a plan. It was also decided to re- 
quest local asociations to appoint com- 
mittees on agenits’ compensation, with 
which the subcommittee on compensa- 
tion research is to keep in touch. 








and pay the premiums which is an- 
perc lay: Ms But I will make this 
comment: Brown and Card would need 
to be subsidized by Adams and an 
agent might advise Adams to secure 
this much extra personal insurance 
himself and let his family deal with 
the business after his death as the 
family might then determine. An ap- 
pealing argument may be made for 
this approach if it does not mean in- 
creasing Adams’ salary. There is, 
however, a workable method which 
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would enable Brown and Card to se- 
cure the required insurance at a cost 
they could afford and thereby finance 
the vurchase of the business by them. 

“So much for the Adams’ Corpo- 
ration. It is my experience that a 
controlling owner tends to overvalue 
his business for purposes of an agree- 
ment to sell to his associates. In effect, 
the agreement may result in his family 
realizing the goodwill value attribu- 
table to the man’s ability which value 
might otherwise vanish upon the man’s 
death. If the associates were paying 


On the basis of complete facts your 
home office underwriter might reduce 
8 still further. If the earnings of the 
business are only 10% of net worth, 
&more realistic assumption, and they 
are capitalized on an eight-times-earn- 
Ings basis, also a more realistic as- 
sumption, we arrive at an insurance 
figure of about $157,000 as the amount 


“This would lead us into the ques- 
tion of who should own the insurance 


Afiter the original amendment was de- , 


hard cash they might not agree to the 
value even if they had the financial 
means. But it is another matter where 
the cost is amortized on a relatively 
easy-payment plan through life insur- 
ance. Also, the fact should not be 
overlooked that for a good many men 
with small businesses stock ownership 
means a ‘ob which will be as perma- 
ment as the business and this may be 
extremely persuasive to minority 
stockholders who have an opportunity 
to enter into a purchase agreement 
with the controlling stockholder, even 
if the price is a little high. From the 
point of view of the controlling stock- 
holder who makes an agreement on 
the basis of a value favorable to him, 
the benefits of his family under the 
agreement are contingent upon the 
survival of the minority stockholders; 
the controlling stockholder therefore 
has a greater stake in their lives, and 
it is to his imterest to cover this by 
life insurance. 


Value Decreases With Age 


“When the value of such an agree- 
ment, or flor that matter when the 
value of a business, depends on the 
continued life of a man, that value is 
bound to decrease each year for the 


reason that as the man gets older his 
chances of dying increase, For ex- 
ample, take as a base of 100 the 
chances of a man age 45 living for 10 
years. By age 53 his chances will have 
decreased more than 10%. This shows 
the early need of life insurance for the 
purpose of giving stability to these 
values. In the absence of insurance, 
and especially if the man’s life is not 
insurable, future profits of the busi- 
ness become more uncertain; where 
there is insurance, expected profits 
may be capitalized over a greater pe- 
riod, increasing the real value of the 
business.” 

Turning to a broad discussion of 
valuation formulas, Mr. Wheeler said 
that if we are to reject a valuation 
formula when it is not as scientific as 
the combination of a mortality table 
with the law of averages, we might 
just as well condemn all formulas at 
the outset. 

“One who uses a formula becomes a 
forecaster,” he said. “An author on 
investments says of a well-known 
market forecaster: ‘From December, 
1903 to December, 1929 the fore- 
caster, through the application of his 
forecasts to the stock composing the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages, would 
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have earned a return ,including divi- 
dend and interest income, of 12% per 
annum. In the same period the stocks 
composing the industrial averages 
showed a return of. 15.5% per annum. 
He, therefore, failed to gain as much 
through his forecasting as he would 
have made a continuous outright in- 
vestment in the stocks composing the 
industrial averages.’ 


“Value” 38% Under Market 


“Some years ago the federal gov- 
ernment valued the common stock of 
the United States Steel Corp, The 
final conclusion on the day of its an- 
nouncement was 88% under the then 
market price of the stock. A widely- 
read investment service based on care 
fully devised valuation formulas shows 
a shrinkage in its paper account during 
the past year of nearly 60%. Its com- 
ment is: ‘We cannot help reflecting 


shrinkage occurred for no sane rea- 
sons whatever.’ 

“The yaluation principles of this 
service are roughly these: 

“1, Each stock has its individual! 
price-earnings ratio. (If this is true 
of eath big business corporation, may 
it not be true of a small business cor- 
poration ?) 

“2. The price-earnings ratio of the 
same stock varies at different levels 
of earning power. (Would this not be 
true of the small corporation?) 

“3. To varying degrees, the value 
of all investments, including stock, 
is influenced by the prevailing interest 
rate. (Surely this is true of the small 
corporation.) 

“Let us admit, therefore, that any 
valuation of a business involves a 
large element of guesswork. This 
merely serves to prove that any fac- 
tors making for stability are of great 
















































with bitterness on the shrinkage in yalue to a business, One of these fac- 
values which has occurred since the tors is life insurance. The greatest 
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He resigned as Vice-President of the 
Birmingham Association of Life Under- 
writers to enter the armed forces in 
1942 and since his return has served 
one year as Secretary and Treasurer 
and at present is Vice-President of the 
Association. 


He served overseas in both World 
War I and World War II and has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Legion of Merit by the 
War Department. 


Bob Goodall entered the Life Insur- 
ance business as an ordinary agent for 
Protective Life Insurance Company in 
1935. 


Has been a member of the Protective 
Life Honor Club each year. 


He was awarded the C.L.U. designa- 
tion in 1941 completing all five examin- 
ations simultaneously and this year 
taught the Tax and Business Insurance 
Course of Section C at the University of 
of Alabama Extension School. He is a graduate of the University of 
Alabama and attended Cornell Univer- 
— Oxford University for graduate 
work. 


Received the National Quality Award 
fn 1946 and 1947, 
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Forward With Giant Strides 


Woodmen field men : re taking giant strides forward in offering 
American men and boys sound life insurance protection plus the 
benefits of the Society’s many-sided “Fraternity in Action” program. 
They are greatly outdistancing last year’s record gains of ,22,720 
members and 24 million dollars of insurance in force. In a recent 
60-day campaign alone, they secured 19,304 membership applica- 
tions for $24,075,000 of insurance protection. 
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need for this service of life insurance 
as a stabilizing factor is in the field 
of the small or medium-sized busi- 
ness. I am one of those who really 
believe that small business is ‘the 
backbone of the American system of 
free enterprise.’ Therefore ,it gives 
us a wonderful opportunity to demon- 
strate the value of life insurance. Let 
us not miss this opportunity or mini- 
mize it or think lightly of it. In the 
life-insurance business, as in all others, 
we must form opinions and run the 
risk of being wrong. We can only 
accept our responsibilitly and do the 
best we can.” 


NEED DISCRETION 


Mr. Wheeler said valuation formu- 
las are helpful but they must be used 
with much discretion. “There are 
probably many persons in this room 
each of whom has a favorite valuation 
formula,” he said. “I would not quar- 
rel with anyone’s pet formula. So 
far as I am concerned, [ have no favor- 
ite formula.” 

One life company seems to recom- 
mend the invariable use of a 10-times- 
net-earnings formula, a formula rooted 
in the stock market, he said. In the 
early 1920s, a ratio of 10 times an- 
nual earnings had become widely ac- 
cepted as a measuring rod in the stock 
market. The figure 10 as an earnings 
multiplier was thought to have a logi- 
cal base in theory, involving two plaus- 
ible assumptions. One of them was 
that a stockholder was entitled to 
receive a dividend return of 6% on his 
commitment. The other was that, 
under conservative accounting, a cor- 
poration should pay out only about 
60% of its earnings in dividends. It 
is obvious that if a corporation paid 
out exactly 60% of its share earnings, 
such dividend would yield 6% on a 
price 10 times the share earnings. 
After 1929 the ratio to earnings of 
the Dow-Jones industrial stocks con- 
tracted to just below 10. At the war- 
time low of the market in 1942 the 
Dow stocks reverted to the time-hon- 
ored 10 times earnings. Now, in 1947, 
the ratio has again retreated to just 
under 10. 

Mr. Wheeler said another company 
says maybe the following is as good 
a formula as any: Add these items 
together: book value, plus 10 times 
current net earnings, plus 10 times 
average net earnings for the past 10 
years ,plus net worth of business based. 
on value of assets. (Here he inter- 
polated “Mix thoroughly with a large 
shaker of salt.) Then their final re- 
sult: Divide by 4. “Now I really 
don’t think this is such a bad for- 
mula,” he said. 


Use of Book Value 


Frequently only book value is used. 
Whenever either book value or past 
profits are to be used for determining 
value, proper accounting adjustments 
should be made to arrive at adjusted 
book value or adjusted net profits, he 
said. If owners’ salaries are out of 
line when compared to prevailing rates, 
the figures will have to be adjusted. 
Only profits resulting from _ sales 
should be considered. Even the best 
accounting procedures are more con- 
cerned with consistency and uniform- 
ity than they are with following value, 
which they make only a half-hearted 
effort to do, he said. 

“For my part I am dubious of ordin- 
ary book values,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
“To illustrate, let us take a look at 
exhibit D where over a period of 10 
years book value as a percentage of 
market price of the 13 stocks studied 
ranges from 22.6% to 465.6%, and 
earnings as a percentage of book value 
nanges from 4.4% to 29%. 


Market Is Real Barometer 


“It seems clear that book value 
speaks only in terms of the past and 
present, whereas market price as a 





multiple of earnings speaks in term; 
of past, present, and future. One 
tempted to say: If your business has 
no future, use book value. Marky 
price in relation to earnings is the Te] 
barometer of value. It is very geng. 
tive, fluctuates widely, sometimes jp, 
rationally. But the Deere & Co. m 
earnings factor for the 10-year perio 
is 10.8 times earnings, This Compare 
closely to the multiplier of 10 used fy 
the Adams Corporation, a real ¢om, 
pany in the same line of business, py 
its stock not listed.” 


COURT DECISIONS 


Reviewing tne conclusions to } 
drawn from the court decisions 
valuations which he included in fh 
printed version of his talk, Mr. Wheele 
said that in 60 cases aggregate valug 
claimed by taxpayers were increase 






100% by the commissioner and th 
courts sustained increase of : 
“Book value alone is not a reliable jp. 
dex of actual value,” said another deg. 
sion. It is used, however, to a y 
considerable extent, Mr. Wheeler op 
served. 

Other decisions cited were: 

1. “There is no established ¢op. 
trolling method for arriving at th 
value of stock.” “Valuation of stock 
is more than a matter of formula,” 

2. The best method of valuation js 
the one which give due weight to the 
largest number of pertinent factors 
The perfect method would give du 
weight to all factors—not a practical 
possibility. 

8. Often a large degree of arbitrari- 
ness is employed: ‘We have no deep. 
seated conviction as to the value, but 
a finding of value is necessary and has 
been made to the best of our ability, 
It would serve no useful purpose and 
might convince no one if we were t 
explain in detail just how our conelu- 
sions have been reached.” : 

4. The most important single factor 
is earning power. The court decisions 
appear to show a trend towad less re 
liance on book value and more reliance 
on earning power. 

5. The commissioner’s valuation is 
sustained in a surprisingly large num- 
ber of cases solely upon default of any 
substantial contrary evidence being 
presented by the taxpayers. 

6. Courts require the commissioner 
to recognize shrinkage in value due to 
the death of a key man. The los 
recognized in one case was $300,000; in 
another, $107,000, 

7. If an agreement requires sale o 
stock at death of the owner for les 
than its true value, this will not be 
the value for estate-tax purposes ur 
less the taxpayer is able to prove that 
the agreement tied the stock owner t 
such value of the stock while he was 
living. 


Estate-Tax Effect of Agreement 


Discussing the possible value of 8 
stock-purchase agreement, Mr. Wheeler 
said one cannot adequately appraise 
such agreements in general terms. It 
is suite probable that in a good many 
cases the value set by the agreement 
is allowed to stand for estate-tax pul 
poses even though the agreement may 
not be so drawn that it would with 
stand attack on this point. But i 
cases where the commissioner ralsé 
the issue and the estate is taxed om 
the basis of a higher value than 
value at which the stock actually must 
be sold, there is a hardship. : 

This may be very severe, depending 
upon the amount involved. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that the principal 0 
controlling stockholder of a busines 
would often agree that his stock 8 
to associates upon his death at a pri¢ 
at which he would be willing during 
his lifetime to agree to sell, and 
ternatively agree not to sell his 
ness to anyone else at a better 
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during his lifetime. It would seem 
that the cases in which an agreement 

conclusive for estate-tax purposes 
are probably not many. 


Reasons for Agreement 


Yet there may be other good reasons 
for entering into an agreement. For 
example: The controlling stockholder 
may decide that such an agreement 
with associates will attract and hold 
men who are likely to make substan- 
tial contributions to the success and 
rofits of the business during the con- 
trolling owner’s lifetime. Again, the 
owner may think it very wise to create 
a definite market for the business upon 
his death, particularly if a large part 
of the value of the business consists 
of goodwill which will have no value 
at his death because it is almost wholly 
attributable to his personality and 
ability. 

“What should be an agent’s attitude 
toward value?” asked Mr. Wheeler. 
“The question of value is a pragmatic 
one. A judge has said, ‘present value 
is present opinion.’ But I do not think 
the difficulty of the problem will cause 
you ladies and gentlemen to decide to 
sell life insurance on the basis only 
of what you can persuade the buyer 
to buy and the home office to issue. In 
fairness to a client, as well as to the 
home office, the amount of insurance 
should be based on the principle of 
indemnity, which necessarily must bear 
a proper relation to values, as de- 
termined by the most accurate data 
available and the exercise of sound 
judgment. 





Lie Sees No 
War Ahead 


(Continued from page 5) 


Governments representing many colors, 
races, and creeds and many different 
political systems, went into it open- 
eyed, solemnly determined to practice 
tolerance and mutual consideration. 

The elaborate machinery set up in- 
tudes a permanent secretariat, which 
now consists of roughly 2,800 interna- 
tional civil servants. They are required 
to give full allegiance to the United 
Nations, without taking instructions 
from their own governments. In my 
capacity as secretary-general and the 
head of this body of international civil 
servants, Mr. Lie said he is obliged 
to be impartial and equally considerate 
of the rights and views of all nations 
making up the membership. 


“It may seem to some peopie at some 

















dif vith 


times that such a position of neutrality 
is either immoral, or, for that matter, 
Impossible. It stands to reason that it 
can be difficult. But the rule is that 
we, in the United Nations secretariat, 
shall be impartial and I can assure you 
hat we intend to obey our instructions. 
We must do this even when a lack of 
partiality may be interpreted as ‘trading 
ing with the enemy.’” 

He said there has been some confusion 
between their position and that of the 
people who represent individual gov- 


-Etnments at the United Nations deliber- 


tions and, consequently, are free to 
- definite positions on controversial 
es, 

“When I speak to you today I do so, 
hot as a Norwegian or as a life-long So- 
lal Democrat, but as an international 
etvant, whose first loyalty is to the 
rorld community. 

q Our job, on behalf of the United 
ations as a whole, is to view things 
clear eyes, to bury our prejudices, 
md to do everything in our power to 
estroy other people’s prejudices. The 
onest differences which do exist be- 
ween the nations—and which are 
ound to arise from time to time in the 
est of circumstances—can only be set- 





ed in a decisive manner if we do ap- 













roach them in an objective manner, 
thout passion,” 


In considering the causes, both im- 
mediate and long range, of the frictions 
and differences which now divide the 
nations, he said the immediate reason 
can be traced to the recent war. 

“Tt cannot be surprising that such a 
war left in its wake a group of tired 

The actual end of hostilities created 
other problems which could not have 
been foreseen in all of their proportions 
beforehand. Vacuums left by the obliter- 
ation of Fascist or Nazi governments 
attracted opposing political and eco- 
nomic elements from outside. Political 
movements which had been kept under 
the lid for many years found vent, in 
all parts of the world. Thus it was not 
astonishing that the post-war world was 
a scene of confusion and dissension and 
disagreement, as well as poverty and 
wholesale distress. 


Many Troubles Before War 


However, before the beginning of the 
war there were economic and political 
troubles in Europe. Today the nations 
consequently are dealing with double 
trouble — an acute combination of long- 
standing difficulties and the violent, 
acute problems brought by war. 

He emphasized that the United Na- 
tions was never expected to play the 
role of a peace conference. It was un- 
derstood, and still is understood, that 
the peace treaties were to be nego- 





At the time of his election as secre- 
tary general of the United Nations last 
year, Trygve Lie was minister of for- 
eign affairs in Norway and chairman 
of the Norwegian delegation to the 
general assembly. For 14 years he 
was legal adviser to the Norwegian 
Trades Union Federation and became 
minister of justice for Norway in 1935. 
He held this position until his appoint- 
ment as minister of commerce in 1939. 
In the latter post and as wartime 
minister for shipping and supply, Mr. 
Lie accomplished work of primary im- 
portance to the allied prosecution of 
the war. 





tiated by the former belligerent powers 
immediately concerned outside the 
framework of the United Nations. 


It is impossible to establish full eco- 
nomic cooperation among nations unless 
there is a political basis for such co- 
operation, he said. Economic order is 
largely dependent upon political order, 
just as political order is largely de- 
pendent upon economic order. 


Unfortunately for the world it has 
been impossible for the big powers to 
settle upon the terms of the major peace 
treaties. Frequent attempts to settle the 
difficulties standing in the way of those 
— have, so far, not been success- 
ful. 

“It is not my function to criticize the 
powers for their inability to arrive at 
an agreement,” he commented. 

“We must recognize that some of 
the questions are fundamental and that 
concessions by the different powers are 
most difficult for them to concede. 
What people are entitled to ask, at the 
same time, is that the powers shall con- 
tinue to seek agreement with one an- 
other and shall never lose sight of the 
fact that agreement is absolutely neces- 
sary to the world. 

“From the point of view of the United 
Nations it is simply not conceivable or 
tolerable that the world shall be divided 
permanently into several groups or 
camps. Such a state of affairs, if con- 
tinued indefinitely, could only lead to 
political and economic chaos and bring 
endless suffering to the people.” 

Mr. Lie added that he regards this 
as a temporary state of affairs. 

“Although there will always be dis- 
agreements of one sort or another 
among nations, I look forward with ab- 
solute confidence to the day when the 
most basic and damaging disagree- 
ments, which exist today, will be re- 
solved. They will be resolved because 


they must be resolved. 

“T cannot make myself believe that 
this situation will be allowed to lead to 
another war within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. We, in the United Nations, are 
proceeding on the rock-bound thesis that 
there must never be another war. 

“Everything that I know, from obser- 
vation, from the information at my dis- 
posal and from my contacts with the 
leaders and the people of the nations, 
convinces me that no country with the 
power to make war regards war as a 
practical proposition now or in the fu- 
ture. As for the present and for the 
immediate future I can add, without 
fear of dispute, that no country on earth 
can tolerate another war, even within 
the limits of warfare as we have known 
it in the past. 

“My immediate preoccupation is not 
that the air of hostility which prevails 
in so many quarters today may lead to 
an actual armed conflict of global pro- 
portions. My greatest concern is with 
the effect which misunderstanding has 
upon the whole scheme of work envis- 
aged by the San Francisco charter. In 
the best of circumstances we have 
enough work laid out for us to consume 
the best brains and the complete energy 
of all governments, working in absolute 
harmony, for many generations.” 

Today the average standard of social 
and economic conditions has gone from 
bad to worse in many countries, from 


* miserable to impossible in_ others. 
“It is the job of the United Nations, 
through cooperation and mutual assist- 
ance between all of its member coun- 
tries, to tackle these conditions and to 
keep on tackling them, year after year 
and generation, until we have given all 
humanity an opportunity to enjoy a de- 
cent life.” 

We can only begin to do this job 
with the good will and the earnest co- 
operation of all thinking men and wom- 
en, everywhere, expressed in terms of 
solid contributions by their governments 
in the councils of the United Nations 
and its allied agencies. 

He said the United Nations has al- 
ready laid the groundwork for its long- 
range program, and is today a working, 
living, body standing solidly for perma- 
nent peace and the common welfare of 
all nations and of all peoples. It is a 
permanent organization with an im- 
pelling, long-range program of human 
betterment. 

“Differences which now exist or 
which may arise between the nations 
must not be allowed to prevent this com- 
munity of nations, working as a com- 
munity of nations from fulfilling its 
many duties to mankind,” he declared. 
“We fully intend to maintain peace and 
to make that peace worthy of the men 
and women who suffered to win it. I ask 
you to join me in this confident determi- 
nation.” 
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Million Dollar Accént Is 
Increasingly on Education 


(Continued from page 6) 


while each organization might have to 
make sacrifices in the interest of co- 
operation there would be no conflict 
of interest between the two. He spe- 
cifically mentioned with appreciation 
the action of the M.D.R.T. in changing 
its 1948 meeting from Coronado Beach, 
Cal., when the National association 
found it impossible to continue with its 
plans for a Los Angeles convention on 
account of the impossibility of getting 
enough rooms. Thus the Round Table 
will continue its general policy of hav- 
ing its meetings sufficiently near to 
the N.A.L.U. meetings to make at- 
tendance at both meetings readily 
feasible. 

Mr. Hobbs pointed out that the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table needs the 
numerical strength and organization 
of the National association and the 
latter needs the prestige and contacts 
of the M.D.R.T. members. 


C.L.U. HEAD SPEAKS 


Roland D. Hinkle, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, president of the American 
Society of C.L.U., speaking on the pro- 
fessional viewpoint, said that no group 
in the life insurance business has a 
greater stake in public acceptance as 
professional men than the members of 
the Round Table. Commenting on the 
C.L.U. charge, which is an adaptation 
of the golden rule, Mr. Hinkle said: 
“This admonition has been applied to 
the personal affairs of men for 1900 
years. As an eighth century Round 
Table accented the Holy Grail let this 
Round Table accept the guardianship 
that it symbolized.” 

There was keen interest in the ad- 
dress of Executive Vice-president Al- 
bert Bradley, of General Motors, who 
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made °~ able presentation of tax re- 
form proposals that would remove 
some present hindrances to progress 
and aid thrift and life insurance 
through encouraging small business. 

George E. Lackey, general agent of 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, who 
has attended every meeting of the 
M.D.R.T. in its 21- year history, talked 
in “Looking Ahead at 21.” He was 
chairman in 1929. He expressed the 
hope that the M.D.R.T. would continue 
to foster tolerance and a better under- 
standing of the many problems that 
arise and help the less experienced and 
less successful men in the field. 

The Monday afternoon business ses- 
sion opened with a talk by Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary of the American Life 
Convention. He gave the historical 
background of the Guertin legislation 
and told why it was beneficial to the 
business and to the public. In the 
question period which followed he 
showed much adeptness in answering 
in non-technical terms the questions 
put to him by members of the group. 


Understandable Actuary 


As om man said afterward, “I’ve 
heard a lot of actuaries make talks but 
that was the first time I ever under- 
stood one.” 

Mr. Guertin showed skill too, when 
asked questions to which there was na 
pat answer, for he made it clear that 
he was not holding anything back when 
he refused to come out flat-footed with 
a yes-or-answer. For example, one 
member asked if a buyer should buy 
now or wait until after the new laws 
go into effect. He explained that in- 
surance cost is based on experience 
and that if the agent thought the ex- 
perience was going to be better on 
policies issued after Jan. 1, 1948 than 
on those issued before that date he 
should advise his prospect to wait. On 
the other hand, if he thought the ex- 
perience would be better on policies 
isued before Jan. 1, 1948 then by all 
means have him buy before the opera- 
tive date. 

Z. Willard Finberg, Great-West Life. 

St. Paul, asked what basis a policy 
would be issued on if it were written 
on Dec. 31 and issued immediately 
after Jan. 1. Mr. Guertin had no ready 
answer for that one but said it would 
be something for each company to 
work out. 
. One member wanted to know if the 
Guertin legislation had anything to do 
with forestalling federal regulation of 
insurance. Mr. Guertin made it clear 
that there was no connection whatever, 
that the commissioners had initiated 
the studies leading up to the legisla- 
tion long before the Southeastern 
Underwriters case in which the Su- 
preme Court held insurance to be com- 
merce had ever been thought of. 


BUSINESS INTEREST 


Walter J. Wheeler, attorney of 
Northwestern National Life, gave a 
comprehensive paper on valuation of 
business interests. He discussed in 
realistic fashion the risk tlt a valua- 
tion of a business interest in a stock 
purchase agreement might not be re- 
garded by the internal revenue bureau 
as the taxable value of the estate but 
as unreasonably low. 

In the discussion following his talk 
he said that many low valuations have 
been upheld where the agreement has 
been properly drawn. Where there is 
an arms-length negotiation that is, not 
involving close relatives, and if the 
owner is forestalled from selling to 
someone else during his lifetime the 
chances of the viauation being upheld 
are much better, but there is assurance 
that it will be upheld. It is vital that 


the agreement be drawn by a com- 
petent attorney using his best judg- 
ment as respects the situation as he 
sees it. He said it was difficult to give 
any general answer as to how to draw 
the agreement but that when one could 
see the particular situation it was often 
possibie to work out something. 

Travelers, of which M.D.R.T. Chair- 
man Parsons is an agent, was host to 
the Million Dollar Round Table at a 
cocktail party and dinner Monday eve- 
ning. Mr. Parsons introduced Vice- 
president Esmond Ewing of Travelers 
by saying that he hoped Mr. Ewing 
would disclose some confidential bit of 
information such as what the Travelers 
dividend scale would be next year. Mr. 
Ewing went along with the gag, saying 
the Travelers policy with respect to 
pclicy dividends, like that of many 
other companies, would be exactly the 
same next year as this. 

Mr. Ewing spoke briefly and intro- 
duced President Jesse W. Randall and 
other Travelers home office officials 
who were present: Frank J. Flynn, 
auditor and J. O. Hoover and Joseph 
Thompson, superintendents of agencies- 
Mr. Randall made a short talk on the 
qualities needed by the agent who 
would become what he termed “super- 
lative.’ He warmly welcomed the 
group to New England, and mentioned 
its importance as an insurance center. 


Lighters Are Torches 


At the end of his talk the lights were 
turned off and everyone pulled out 
and lit the souvenir cigarette lighters 
which Travelers had given each mem- 
ber. Another novel feature was the 
projecting of slides showing  photo- 
graphs of each of the men who has 
served as chairman of the Round Table. 

Ray Wright, Provident Mutual, Law- 
rence, Kan., sang several songs. The 
gathering seemed unable to ge enough 
of his singing and they were not just 
being polite, either. The final touch 
was the presentation of the “key of 
Vancouver” to Mr. Parsons by Fred 
McGregor, branch manager there for 
Mutual Life of Canada. Mr. McGregor 
recited some laudatory verses of his 
own composition, 





Three Trustees Retire 


Three of the present trustees, who 
are retiring from service on the board 
at the end of this convention were paid 
high tribute at the national council 
meeting. 

They are Steacy E. Webster, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Pittsburgh, who also has 
served as chairman of the committee 
on life insurance information; Ernest 
A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, In- 
dianapolis, chairman of the by-laws 
committee, and Jack Hilmes, Equit- 
able of Iowa, Des Moines, chairman 
business standards committee. All of 
them declined to seek reelection this 
year. 


es 


Company Dinners 
Scheduled For 
Thursday Evening 


A large number of company dinnen 
has been scheduled for Thursday ey, 
ning. Those so far announced include: 

Aetna Life—Harvard Club. 

Bankers Life of IJowa—Parker House 
House, Room 120, 

Berkshire Life—Parker House, Qy 
Boston Room. 

Business Men’s Assurance—Parke 
House, Room 170. 

Connecticut Mutual Life—Copley 
Plaza, Ballroom. 

Euitable Life of Iowa—Copley P 
State Salon. 77 

Equitable Society—Somerset, Loni 
XIV Ballroom. 

Fidelity Mutual Life—Statler, Hap. 
cock Room. 

Guardian Life—Copley Plaza, Rooy 

33. 


Home Life of New York—Statle, 
Parlor C. 

Jefferson Standard Life—Somerse, 
Governor’s Suite. 

John Hancock Mutual Life—Statle, 
Georgian Room. 

Lincoln National Life—Bellevy, 
Salon. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life—Statle, 
Ballroom Assembly, 

Minnesota Mutual 
Parlor F. 

Mutual Benefit Life—Parker House, 
Hawthorne Room. 

Mutual Life of New York—Parke 
House, Rooms 160-164. 

National Life of Vermont—Statle, 
Parlor B. 

New England Mutual Life—Hom 
office, Charter Room. 

New York Life—Statler, Salle Mo- 
derne. 


Life—Statler, 


Nortwestern Mutual Life—Parker 
House, Roof Ballroom. 
Occidental Life  (Calif.)—Copley 


Plaza, Room 135. 

Pacific Mutual Life—Statler, Ball 
room. 

Penn Mutual Life—Vendome, Sols 
rium, 

Provident Mutual Life—84 Beacon 
street. 

Prudential—Copley Plaza, State Di 
ing Room. 

Reliance Life—Staler, Parlors D-E. 

State Mutual Life—Copley Plas 
Ballroom Foyer. ‘ 

Travelers—Copley Plaza, Colonial 

Room. 

Union Cenitiral Life—Somers¢, 
Princess Ballroom. 

Union Mutual Life—Copley Plam, 
Room 181. 


| 
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ANNOUNCING 





An Old Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Operating in Colorado Only 


OUR NEW ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


In Charge of 
MR. WILLIAM J. 
A 25 Year Man in the Business 
Most Modern—Ahead of the Field Policies 
Easy to Read—EKasy to Understand—Easy to Sell 
Unique and Liberal Coverage 


GREAT EASTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


C. WOODRUFF 
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ist Day 
— 
For Personal Producers Only 
| If you are a successful personal producer who is 
| interested in becoming a General Agent and if you are 
capable of broadening your efforts communicate with us. 
x x 1. Obtain new prospects for life insurance 
Our General Agency contract includes life, accident Provide complete personal protection for 
and health, and hospitalization insurance. : 2. é 
Z your clients 
¥ 4 ¥ be 
Even your second year renewal under our combination iB Bq Turn service calls into additional sales 
plan should be a substantial income. M 
a ‘| WITHOUT IN ANY WAY LESSENING YOUR 
We teach you how to recruit, train, and supervise 4 menace TO YOUR PRESENT cng 
agents. Correspondence confidential. ... write today for “The Whole Story” on Union 
Mutual’s“NON-CAN” Sickness & Accident policies. 
HUGH D. HART | | 
Vice President and Director of Agencies oe ) 
ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 
MoNMOUTH, ILLINOIS Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice President 
. LIFE « SICKNESS + ACCIDENT + GROUP 
Sell Complete Protection 
North American Life agents are provid- 
ing their policyholders with complete 
personal protection — Life — Accident 
— Health — Hospitalization — Lifetime 
Disability Coverage. 
AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
| Calif., Ill, Ind., Kan., Mich., Mo., Contrary 
| Neb., N. J., N. D., Ohio, Wyo. & Wis. to tradition 
th BIGGEST CATCHES 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE are made with the most modern equipment. 
Ask about the sales tools we furnish to our Field 
IN C UJ H AN [ E E (] M Pp A NY Underwriters to boost their “net” results. 
OF CHICAGO 
THE CAPITOL LIFE 
C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Director ncies 
ee Insurance Company 
; : Rane: Clarence J. Daly, Pres. Harold B. Wendell, Director of Agencies 
mavth Renestocen: Sieiane Sipe e- Wnate HOME OFFICE — DENVER, COLORADO 
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Congratulations... 


To the members ofthe National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
on the occasion of their Fifty- 
eighth Annual Meeting, for their 
continuing and effective efforts in 
advancing the standards and scope 


of life insurance sales and service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 








INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 









——__—_____ 


CERES IS CREE TARR ES RS Ss 
STANDARD’S STEADY GROWTH 


KEEPS PACE WITH THE WEST 


THE opportunities of fine liv- 
ing and fine business in the 
West are reflected in the rapid 
growth of Standard Insurance 
Company. 


Pioneer mutual life insur- 
ance company west of the 
Rockies, Standard is today 
nationally recognized as one 
of the highest rated insurance 
companies in the country. 


Standard’s representatives 
find full enjoyment of living, 
working with a progressive 
company in a_ progressive 
area. They are able to take 
advantage of the fine recrea- 
tional living afforded by the 
West. 





STANDARD IN SURANCE 


STANDARD INSURANCE BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 1906 


HOME OFFICE 











Multiple Prospects 





Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special advantage 
not available to the “single-line underwriter.” Every prospect 
in a Washington National salesman’s file is a multiple prospect 
for life, health and accident, and individual hospital protection. 
Likewise, a life or accident and health policy-owner remains a 
prospect for the other lines of coverage provided by this com- 
pany. In addition, the individual policy-owner frequently be- 
comes an avenue to the writing of a group case at his place of 
business. Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is 
one of the reasons why Washington National fieldmen are earn- 


ing a good living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


G. R. KENDALL, President 
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i { 
Our Common Interests ae ee eae : 
THE HOME‘ OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 
Life insurance has a long and honorable record 
of outstanding human service. 
The National Association of Life Underwriters 
is and always has been a cornerstone in the foun- 
dation of Life insurance. Your interests and ours 
are common in the preservation and perpetuation 
of the ideals upon which the Life insurance has . 
f ti d ne " > KANSAS CITY, MO. 
unctioned. ae) fe | 
Best wishes for a most successful meeting. 
INSURANCE COMPANY ie. sched eee 
HOSPITALIZATION GROUP REINSURANCE 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
cass 
Be > . 2 > . ae 
> 
THE VOLUNTEER STATE : 
*¢ CONGRATULATIONS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY TO THE N.ALU. 
‘ < 
oe ishments of the Past Y 
» P 0 « 
ean + Onits Accomplishments of the Past Year | 
FIELDMAN’S’ VIEWPOINT } 2 : . : : 
This Company points with pride to the record of its‘Agents $ 
< « . 
Only by carrying a rate: book can one fully apprectate the $ who have contributed so much to its success. 
fieldman’s problems. Now operating in 14 States, we look forward with confidence 
¢ to continued growth because we are an Agency-Minded 
Our representatives profit by the forty years combined field ¢ Company with modern Agency Contracts and because of 
experience of our president and agency vice president. > ‘ our Underwriting KNOW-HOW. 
*% * * « ‘ 
‘ 
Excellent agency opportunities available . PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE ; 
in many southern states ¢ ‘ 
ies 4 COMPANY 
@ ¢ 
Home Office 2 3 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE $ 6 PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 
Founded in 1903 ¢ Established 1906 
Bod 
CECIL Woops JOHN A. WITHERSPOON WILLIAM ELLIOTT BERTRAM S, BALCH 
President V.P. and Director of Agencies 3 $ President Superintendent oft Agencies 
® 
om) $9000660000000000000660000060460000000000000000000000008 9000000000000 oo oOo 00000062 
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OOOOOOOSOSOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOS9OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODODODOE > 
M ¥- ¥ $ : 
* ? 
.* SMALLER CITIES *x|} I 1 | 
cOF > ° > 
> « 
Offer You ; ASreelings and best wishes | 
> 4 
; > : « 
The best opportunities for great service by and ; to 
substantial income to experienced producers. > i 4 
> The National Association _ ; 
Our direct general agents contract is especially > } 
designed to meet this challenge. 8 | 
$ ‘ 
$ 
Attractive Territory Available In $ ; e ; P 
IOWA MISSOURI MISSISSIPPI g tye NaAeCVWY1LLEVS 
KENTUCKY ARKANSAS LOUISIANA g 
4 May your long record of distinguished public ; 
a Se gee Neer a service find inspiration and renewed expression ; 
Write to J. DE WITT MILLS 4 through the deliberations of the 1947 annual 
5 ting. 
Superintendent of Agents : ae 
> « 
; ; 
; 4 
eee q 
MUTUAL SAVINGS |} GREAT-WEST LIFE 
‘ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
cae FIRST Wh WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL Set: COMPAN 4 HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA } 
© « 
$ : 
$ ‘ 
812 Olive Street Ailen May, President St. Louis 1, Mo. rs x je a q 
3 Your Future is our business Today 
3000006 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS 3 
GREETINGS 
e 
Members Of 
The 
| N. A. L. U. 
ye ee Home Office Building 
4 Home Office 
Building ; . 
There is a reason for our oustanding record of progress. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF A complete modern line of participating and non-participating 
adult and juvenile contracts to sell. 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS tenes 
a > ; hee There are a few General Agency openings available for interested 
Agency Opportunities — California, Colorado, Illinois, life underwriters who can qualify. 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington Operating in the States of 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, California, 
Writing life, accident and health, hospitalization Colorado, Arizona and Washington. 
BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE gy aa 
S Home Office—Salt Lake City, Utah 
724 SOUTH SPRING ST. Los ANGELES 14, CALIF. RAY H. PRTERson wieliaieas op caine 
President Supt. of Agencies 























Will your family 


ae oe ateotells, 
suffer 


«. from makeshift financing? 





Three of our recent advertisements appearing |, 
in “Life,” “Time,” “Saturday Evening Post.” 











HELPING AG 


The objectives of National Life’s historical 
advertising series, which has been running 
continuously in national magazines for 13 
years, have been—1. to make the company 
widely and favorably known—2. to create 

public acceptance for National’s representa- 
tives in the field—3. to build in the public 
mind appreciation of the sturdy character 


~NATIONAT. 
INSURANCE OOMPA 
Sete VERMONT 


LIFE 
NY 





ENTS SEAL 


and rugged strength of this 97 year-old 
mutual life insurance company. 

The job of actually selling the public be- 
longs to our career underwriters in the field 
—and that they have done, and are doing, 
their job well is attested to by the all-time 
high record of new production in 1946— 
and the continuing “highs” in 1947. 


¥ 
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NATIONAL LIFE ‘ompasy * ‘Monrereme VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL ® ESTABLISHED 1850 


THOMAS TEMPLE POND | '79 Milk Street, Boston 
‘General Agents | : 


RICHARD BLACKMUR | Liberty 7690 
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“TO THE LAND OF THE BEAN AND THE COD | () 











from STATE MUTUAL 77 New England 
he Fee fF Beak er 


Bangor, Maine Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 


A bh. Dik, term Mite On ae 


Portland, Maine , Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 


Worcester, Mass. New Haven, Conn. 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Hawke brerg elie ett hat HOA. 


Burlington, Vermont Springfield, Mass. Stamford, Conn. 


To the N. A. L. U. the latehotring 0s always out 
~~ STATE MUWAL LIFE 


. Li Abe y 4; 
Vey \warice 
SS OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARTERED 1844 - AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 





